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EMBELLISHMENT—PORTRAITURE OF HIGHFLYER. 








HIGHFLYER. 


In all the annals of the English turf, there are few, if any horses, t 
more distinguished for their performances and their get than the one 
which has been chosen to embellish this, the first number of our fifth 
volume. It might have sufficed for his eulogy to have lettered the 
plate, “HIGHFLYER—son of Kine Heron, and sire of Sir Peter 
Teazve!” and the ample details which have been published in the 
previous volumes of the American Turf Register and Sporting 
Magazine, might well have superseded the necessity of saying any 
thing further, but that it seems allowable, if not proper, for the satis- 
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faction, especially of young sportsmen and less experienced amateurs 
whose subscriptions commence with this volume, to repeat his 
pedigree, with some particulars of his history. A more extended 
sketch may be found in our previous volumes—particularly at page 
317 of the first. 

Highflyer was foaled in 1774—was by King Herod out of Rachel 
(dam of Mark Antony) by Blank; grandam by Regulus; g. gran- 
dam (the dam of Cade, Matchless, and South) by Soreheels, a son 
of Basto; g. g. grandam, Sir Ralph Milbanke’s famous black mare 
(the dam of Hartley’s blind horse) by Makeless out of a D’Arcy 
Royal mare. Highflyer’s dam never raced, being put at three years 
old to Spectator, and Mark Antony was her first produce. 

Tt will be seen, on turning to the page to which reference has 
already been made, that of the get of Highflyer, there were two 
hundred and ninety-seven winners, and that the winners of seven 
plates and upwards, were fifty-two in number, who won plates. 
Highflyer was never beaten and never paid forfeit—his winnings and 
forfeits amounted to 8920 guineas, though he never started after he 
was five years old. Highflyer got Rockingham, sire of Castianira, 
dam of Sir Archy, pronounced by Puiwip (late John Randolph of 
Roanoke) “the first of our racers and stallions;”’ and it might be added, 
as high praise, that Panton says, “Ilighflyer, of all horses, is my 
favorite as a racer, he ranks with the best. His stallions and mares 
for number and excellence are unparalleled by those of any other; 
notwithstanding he was destroyed at the early age of nineteen, by 
excessive service,” such a judgment, pronounced by such a judge, 
would alone give him undeniable claim to the place he occupies in 
this number. 





TURF SUMMARY FOR THE LAST FORTY YEARS. 


In the third volume of the Turf Register, p. 381, the summary was 
brought down to the fall of 1831, inclusive. We shall now continue the 
review, inserting some of the fall races which were then omitted. 


1831. Fall of. Uncle Sam, by John Richards, won a sweepstake, two 
mile heats, at the Mansion House, Md.; beating Pioneer, by John 
Richards, and ——, by Ratler. Time, 4m. 20s.—4 m. 30s. The 
next day he won the three mile heats. Time, 6 m. 28 s.—6 m. 26s. 
The course very deep. Lady Burleigh, by Silverheels, won the 
two mile heats. Time, 4m. 12s.—4m. 14s. 

Marylander, by Ratler, out of Noli-me-tangere, began this season 
to acquire reputation as a stallion. Reform, a colt of his, won a 
sweepstake over the Washington Course; beating Tychicus (since 
distinguished) and Ace of Diamonds. Mpyrtilla, another of his get, 
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1831. won the two mile heats in three heats; beating two Marylanders 


and two Ratlers. ‘The first heat won by Helen, by Marylander, 
in 4m. 2s.—second heat, 4m.—third heat, no time given. Velo- 
city, by Rob Roy, won the three mile heats in four heats; beating 
Jemima Wilkinson, Tecumseh and Ratcatcher. Time, 7 m. 50s.— 
6m. 6s.—6m. 18s—6m. 20s. The four mile heats were taken by 
Bachelor, beating five others. No time kept. 

Flying Dutchman was beaten the two mile heats at Raritan, N. 
J., by Windflower, in 3m. 54s—3 in. 58s. 

Mary Frances won the two mile heats at Deadfall, S. C., beating 
Bucephalus (who won the first heat, and was then drawn) and So- 
phia. Time, 3m. 58s,—4m.—4m. 2s. 

Lady Relief won the three mile heats at Trenton, N. J.; beating 
Windflower, (who won the first heat,) Warrior, (who won the 
second,) Flying Dutchman, Charles Stewart and Oscar. Time, 
5m. 58s.—6 m.—5 m. 48 s.—5 m. 57 s. 

Tatchecana, three years old, by Bertrand, won the three mile 
heats at St. Catherine’s Course, Miss.; beating Medley, by Palafox, 
and Stockholder, by Stockholder. Time, 6m. 10s.—6 m. 13 s. 
The two mile heats were taken by Red Rover, by Pacolet; beating 
Morning Star. Time, 4m. 10s.—4m.25s. Madge Wildfire, by 
Mercury, (who had on the first day won a match, mile heats; beating 
Sir William, by Sir William, in 1m. 57s.—1 m. 58s.) walked over 
for the mile heats’ purse. ‘Tatchecana won the four mile heats at 
the Adams County (Miss.) Course; beating Sir William Wallace, 
by Sumter, and Medley. Time, 8m. 18s.—9 m. 5s. The three 
mile heats were taken by Red Rover; beating Stockholder, who 
won the first heat, and Volcano, by Stockholder, who won the 
second. ‘Time, 6m. 26s.—6m.7s.—6 m. 5s.—6 m. 18s. Vol- 
cano contending for every heat. 

The two mile heats were taken by Madge Wildfire in $3 m. 57s. 
4m.2s. A sweepstake for two year olds, mile heats, was taken by 
Little Jack, by Mercury; beating Zephyr, by Mercury, (who won 
the first heat,) and four others. Time, 2m.—2m. 4s.—2m. 10s. 
Wild-Will-of-the-Woods won the four mile heats at Montgomery, 
Alab. The three mile heats were taken by Peggy Madee without a 
contest. Piano, by Bertrand, won the two mile heats; beating Duke 
Charles, (who won the first heat,) Lancet and Anna Boleyne. Time, 
3m. 59s.—3 m. 54s.—3 m. 55s. 

Two days after, Piano, and General Jackson, by Timoleon, were 
beaten by Molo, by Timoleon—best three in five. Time, 1 m. 58 s.— 
im. 51s.—1m. 56s. The mile heats were taken by Desdemona, 
by Sir William. Time, 1 m. 57s.—1m. 56s. 

January 25. At Marianna, FI. the two mile heats were won by 
John Henry, by Mucklejohn; beating Thaddeus and Ajax. Time, 
4m.—3m. 57s. The mile heats were taken by Smiling Ball, by 
Sertorius. ‘Time, 1m. 58s.—1m. 56s.—-I1m. 58s. 

February 7. At Tuscaloosa, Alab. Wild-Will-of-the-Woods won 
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the three mile heats; beating Peggy Madee, (who took the first 
heat,) Count Badger, by American Eclipse, Molly Long and Platoff. 
Time, 6m. 14s.—6 m. 15s.—6 m. 22s. ‘The two mile heats were 
taken by Peggy Madee in 4m. 12s.—4m. 8s. Sam Patch, by 
Timoleon, won the mile heats; beating General Jackson and Morocco 
Slipper, by Timoleon, Piano, by Bertrand, and Lancet, by Sir Archy. 
Time, 2m. 5s.—2 m. 5s. 

January 10. At Columbia, S. ©. Godolphin, by Eclipse, won a 
sweepstake, two mile heats; (time, 4m. 2s.—4m. 6s.) and the three 
mile heats, beating Annette. Time, 5m. 58s.—6m.1s. The four 
mile heats were won by Trifle, beating a Crusader filly. Time, 
8m. 15s—S8m. 20s. Mucklejohn won the two mile heats; beating 
Annette, and three others. ‘Time, $m. 56s.—4m. 4s. 

January 26. At Camden, S.C. Mucklejohn won the four mile 
heats; beating Mary Frances and Jeanette. ‘Time, 8m. 20s.—8m. 
21s. The three mile heats were taken by Godolphin, beating Zi- 
tilla. Time, 5m. 578.—6m. 12s. Mary Frances won the handi- 
cap two mile heats; beating Minna Brenda, (who took the first 
heat,) Jeanette, Clarendon and Cuffy. Time, 4m. 2s.—3 m. 57s.— 
4m.7s. Minna Brenda, Clarendon and Corporal Casy, each won 
a sweepstake at this meeting. 

January 11. At Cheraw,S.C. Jeanette, by Eclipse, won the 
three mile heats; beating Polly Kennedy and Leviathan. Time, 
6m. 20s—6m. 20s. The two mile heats were won by Zitilla; 
beating De Kalb, Macduff and Air Balloon—no time. Polly Ken- 
nedy won the mile heats, beating Jeanette and Air Balloon. 

February 21. At Charleston the great match, between Bonnets 
o’ Blue and Clara Fisher, was won by the former. Clara Fisher 
won the first heat; but, giving way in the second, was drawn the 
third. Time, 7m.45s.—Sm.5s. The four mile heats were taken 
by Trifle; beating Redgauntlet and Mucklejohn. Time, 8m.—8 m. 
5s. Maucklejohn bolted in the fourth mile of the first heat, and was 
distanced. Mary I’rances won a sweepstake the same day. Ber- 
trand Junior took the three mile heats; beating Annette, (who won 
the first heat,) and Lafayette, by Kosciusko. Time, 5m. 45s.— 
5m. 58s. Annette being drawn, and Lafayette distanced, Ber- 
trand walked over for the third heat. Mucklejohn won a sweep- 
stake, two mile heats; beating Pelham and Heien McGregor, in 
3m. 54s—4m.2s. Little Venus took the two mile heats, beating 
Annette and Calista; and the next day the handicap purse, three 
mile heats, beating Trifle and Mary Frances. Time, 5m. 51s.— 
5m. 49s. ‘Trifle beat Mary Frances a match, three miles out, same 
day. Redgauntlet beat Lady Jane Grey, mile heats, best three in five. 

April 18. At Savannah, Geo. Troup, by Contention, beat Al- 
manzor, (Redgauntlet,) by Sumter. Time, 8m. 11s.--9m. 334 s. 
The three mile heats were won by Calanthe, beating Almanzor. 
Time, 5m. 58s.--6m. 2s. Sir William, two years old, by Sir Wil- 
liam, won the two mile heats in $m. 59s.—4 m. 2s. 
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The mile heats were taken by Patsey, by Alexander; beating 
Almanzor, Sir William and Slabsides. Time, 1 m. 55s.—1 m. 54s.— 
Im. 54s.—I1m. 55s.—2m. 14s.—Track thirty-five feet over a mile. 

April 11. At New Orleans, Lou. the four mile heats were won 
by Piano, three years old, by Bertrand; beating Polly Powell, by 
Virginian: no time kept. Sir William Wallace, by Sumter, won 
the three mile heats; beating Anvilina Smith, by Stockholder. 
Time, 6 m. 20s.—6 m. 10s. ‘The mile heats were taken by Polly 
Powell. 

May 24. At Lexington, Ken. a sweepstake, two mile heats, was 
won by Plato, by Sir William; beating Jezabel, by Sumter, and 
Arronetta, by Bertrand. Time, $m.56s.—4m.1s. Rattlesnake, 
by Bertrand, won a sweepstake, two mile heats; beating Granby, 
and Isora, by Bertrand, Fly and Buford’s filly, by Sumter. Time, 
3m.55s.—3m, 53s. Another sweepstake, mile heats, was won 
by Virginia, by Saxe Weimar; beating Ann Merry, by Sumter, an 
Aratus colt and a Kosciusko filly. No time. 

May 17. At Georgetown, Ken. Rattlesnake won the two mile 
heats for three year olds; beating Isora, and a colt and filly by 
Kosciusko. Time, 3m. 54s.—3m. 50s.—Another sweepstake, 
mile heats, was taken by Cherry, by Sumter; beating Hamlet, and 
Sir William, by Sir William of Transport—a Sumter filly, a Saxe 
Weimar colt, and a Bertrand filly. Time, 1m. 54s.—1 m. 50s. 
The mile heats were won by Virginia; beating Fly, Lord Canning, 
by Bertrand, and Mary Drake,by Sumter. Time, 1m. 50s.—1 m. 50s. 

In Virginia, the colts of Gohanna, Medley and Monsieur Tonson, 
made their debut on the turf; and the deep stake held by the breeders 
of that state in their numerous get, the value of which was now to 
be determined, rendered the spring races unusually interesting. 

April 17. At Taylorsville, Va. Sting, by Tariff, won a sweep- 
stake, mile heats, fourteen subscribers; beating a Tonson and two 
Gohannas. Eliza Wharton beat Eliza Reiley the two mile heats, 
in 3m. 46s.—4 m. 

April 23. At Broadrock there were two meetings. At the first, 
Newby’s colt, by Gohanna, won a sweepstake, mile heats; beating 
a Gohanna and an Arab. Time, 2m.6s.—2m. 5s. The same 
day, another sweepstake, mile heats, was taken by Tobacconist, by 
Gohanna; beating Primero, by Mason's Ratler, Herr Cline, by Sir 
Archy, and Botts’ Gohanna filly. Time, 1m. 59s.—2m. Is. 

April 24. The next day, at Fairfield, Primero won a sweepstake, 
mile heats; beating Tobacconist, Prince George, by Contention, a 
Gohanna and an Archy. Time, 1m. 50s.—1m. 53s, Andrew won 
the two mile heats; beating General Brooke, (who won the first 
heat,) and three others. ime, 3 m. 53s.—3m. 48s,—3m. 54s, 
The four mile heats were won by Zinganee, four years old, by Sir 
Archy; beating Collier, Mohawk, Pamunkey, and Turk, by Arab. 
Time, 8 m.24s—8m. 17s. The mile heats, best three in five, 
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1832. were won by Traffic, by Sir Charles; beating Clifford and Dolly 


Dixon. Time, 1m. 58s.—2m. 53s.—2m. 3s—I1m. 58s.—2 m.3 
the first and third heats won by Clifford. 

May 1. At Newmarket, Va. a stallion stakes, mile heats, four 
subscribers, was won by Botts’ Gohanna colt; beating an Arab filly. 
Time, 1 m. 54s.—2 m. A sweepstake, mile heats, was won by 
Herr Cline; beating two Arabs, a Contention, and a Tonson. 
Time, 1m. 57s.—1m. 54s. The two mile heats were taken by 
Gloster; beating Collier, Nullifier, and five others. Time, $m. 55s.— 
$m. 53s. Sally Hornet won the four mile heats; beating Red 
Rover, by Carolinian, (who won the first heat,) Bonnets o’ Blue, 
Mary Jane and Rapid. Time,8m. 1s.—8m. 8s.—8m. 31s. A 
sweepstake, mile heats, fifteen subscribers, (eight started,) was won 
by Herr Cline; beating Anvil, (who won the first heat,) two Ton- 
sons, a Contention, an Archy, an Arab anda Gohanna. Time, 1m. 
53 s.—1 m. 55s.—1 m. 54s. 

May 8. At Treehill, Va. the stallion stakes were won by Sir 
Walter Scott, by Monsieur Tonson; beating Ironette, by Conten- 
tion, Rolla, by Gohanna,an Arab anda Medley. ‘Time, 1m. 56s.— 
Im. 55s. Florida, by Contention, won a sweepstake, mile heats; 
beating a Springhill and a Hotspur. The two mile heats were 
taken by Goliah; beating Bayard, Nullifier, Betsey Hare, Zatilla, 
Row Galley and Rapid. The first a dead heat between Goliah 
and Bayard: the last a dead one between Bayard and Nullifier: the 
third won by Bayard. Time, 4m. 1s.—4m. 10s.—4m. 4s.—4m. 
17s. Andrew won the four mile heats; beating Sparrowhawk, Molly 
Howell, by Contention, Sally Hornet, Dolly Dixon, Maria West, 
and Turk, by Arab. Time, 8m. 43s.—8m. 25s. A sweepstake, 
mile heats, nine subscribers, (two started,) was won by Mary Ran- 
dolph; beating Winfree’s colt, by Gohanna. ‘Time, 1 m. 53s.—1 m. 
57s. The proprietor’s purse, two mile heats, was taken by Annette; 
beating General Brooke, (who won the first heat, and was distanced 
the last,) an Arab and Lady Pest. Time, 3m. 56s.—4m, 2s.— 
$m. 56s. 

May 21. At Broadrock, Va. (second meeting,) Eliza Wharton, 
by Director, won the two mile heats; beating an Arab filly, Betsey 
Hare, Huntress and Betsey Graves. Time, 3 m. 56s.—3m. 48s. 
The three mile heats were taken by Goliah; beating Cullier, (who 
won the second, and was distanced the third.) Malcolm, Pamunkey, 
and Mary Jane. Time, 5m. 51s.—5m.58s.—5m. 56s. Hugo, by 
Sir Charles, won a race; beating Tuberose, by Arab, a Contention, a 
Tom Tough, and Row Galley, by Arab. Neither time nor distance 
reported. 

May 29. At Lawrenceville, Va. Harrison's Archy colt won a 
sweepstake, mile heats; beating an Archy, a Marion and a Marquis. 
Time, 1 m. 58s.—1m. 57s. General Brooke won the two mile heats; 
beating Row Galley, and Malcinda, by Sir Charles. Time, 4 m. 
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1832. 31 s.--3m.57s. The four mile heats were taken by Malcolm; 
beating Mary Jane, (who won the first heat,) Maria West, Mo- 
hawk, Goliah, and Iris, by Rasselas. Time, 8m. 9s.—8m. 10s.— 
8m.4s. Hugo, by Sir Charles, won a race, two mile heats; beat- 
ing Row Galley, and Eliza Cotton, by Sir Archy. Time, $m. 
57 s.—3 m. 51s. 

June 6. At Norfolk, Va. Anvil won a sweepstake, mile heats; 
beating Kate Kennon, and Huma, by Gohanna. Time, 1m. 55s.— 
im. 574s. ‘The two mile heats were taken by Virginia Taylor; 
beating Duke of Gloster, Jemima, by Ratler, General Brooke, (who 
won the first heat,) and Iris. Time, 3m. 54s.—3 m. 48s.--3 m. 49s. 
A sweepstake, mile heats, was won by Hailstorm, by Sir Hal. Time, 
1m. 50s.—1m. 55s. Andrew won the four mile heats; beating 
Collier, Molly Howell, Hugo, Dolly Dixon and Maria West. Time, 
7m. 47s.—7m.40s. The three mile heats were taken by Mal- 
colm, beating Annette and Bonny Black. Time, 5m. 52s.—5m. 
50s. A sweepstake was won by Northwest, by Young Sir Archy; 
beating Sidney, by Sir Charles. Time, 1m. 52s.—1m. 56s. 

At* Jerusalem, Va. Garrison’s Gohanna filly walked over for the 
sweepstake, five subscribers. The two mile heats were won by 
Sally Hornet; beating Iris, Mary Jane, and an Archy mare, ‘Time, 
$m. 44s.--3m. 48s. Red Rover, by Carolinian, beat Mohawk, 
Lady Washington and Huntress, the three mile heats. Time, 
5m. 54s.—5m. 45s. A sweepstake was won by Zinganee; beat- 

: ing Iris, Cotton, by Sir Archy, and Whitenose, by Eclipse. Time, 

: 1m. 48s.—1 m. 47s.—1 m. 50s. 

May 16. At Washington, D.C. Ace of Diamonds, by Rob Roy, 
won a sweepstake, three mile heats; beating Reform (who won the 
first heat) and Tychicus: no time kept. A sweepstake, two mile 
heats, was won by Critic, by American Eclipse; beating Halfpone, 
(who won the second heat,) and Cavalier, by Ratler, who ran second 
each heat: the second heat (the best) in4m. 12s. Bachelor won 
the three mile heats; beating Sparrowhawk, Rokeby and Fanny 
White. Time, 6m. 20s—6m. Rokeby took the two mile heats; 
beating Jemima Wilkinson, Lady Pest, and Columbus, by Young 
Sir Harry. First heat, won by Jemima in 3m. 55s.—second, no 
time kept—third, 4m. 13s. The mile heats were taken by Jump- 
ing Jimmy; beating Helen, Multiflora, Monsoon and Maria. Time, : 
Im. 54s.—I1m. 58s—2m. 4s.—2m. 5s. Reform beat Ace of 
Diamonds (four year olds) a match, four mile heats. Time, 8m. 
41s.— 8 m. 33 s.—each carrying 107 lbs. Widower beat Jumping 
Jimmy, mile heats, best three in five. Time, 1m. 59s.—2m. 2s.— 
2m. 2s. 

May 29. At the Central Course, Baltimore, Herr Cline won a 
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* As those races are reported without date, they may be misplaced in the 
order of time. 
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1832. sweepstake, mile heats; beating imp. Pironette, by Teniers, and 


Alpha, by Maryland Eclipse. Time, 1 m. 57 s.—1m. 58s, The 
ladies’ cup was taken by Virginia Taylor, two mile heats; beating 
Jemima Wilkinson, (who took the first heat,) and a Springhill filly 
Time, 4m. 36s.—3 m. 58s.—4m. 5s. 

Andrew won the post sweepstake, four mile heats; beating Spart- 
rowhawk and Bachelor. Time, 8m. 6s.—8m. The three mile 
heats were taken by Annette; beating Zatilla, Rokeby and Helen. 
Time, 6m. 2s.—6m.1s. Flying Dutchman won the Jockey Club 
purse, four mile heats; beating Nullifier, (who took the second heat,) 
Reform and Sparrowhawk. Time, 8m. 3s.—8m. 4s.—8m. 19s. 

May 3. At Monmouth, N. J. Jane Grey, by Orphan Boy, won 
the two mile heats; beating Betsey Walker, by Eagle, Queen Dido, 
by John Richards, and Empress, by Henry, who won the first heat. 
Time, 4m. 15s.--4m. 6s——4m. 9s. Monmouth Eclipse won a 
race, two mile heats; beating Lara (who won the first heat) and 
Lady Relief. Time, 4m. 2s.—3 m.'59s—4m. 5s. The mile heats 
were taken by General Jackson, by John Richards; beating True 
Blue, Queen Dido, and Juliet, by Lance. Time, 1m. 57s.—1m. 
53s. Miss Mattie beat Celeste a match, mile heats. Time, 1m. 
96 s.—1 m. 57 s.—track twenty yards over a mile. 

May 15. At Dutchess County, N. Y. a sweepstake, mile heats, 
nine subscribers, (five started.) was won by Medoc, by Eclipse; beat- 
ing a Maryland Eclipse,a Henry, a Sir Harry, and an American 
Eclipse. ‘Time, 1m. 51s:--1m.51s. The two mile heats were 
taken by General Jackson, beating De Witt Clinton and Inde- 
pendence. Time, 3m. 54s.—3 m. 54s. O’Kelly won the three mile 
heats; beating Flying Dutchman, Lady Amanda and Henrietta, both 
by Henry. Time, 6m. 7s.—6m. 2s. The mile heats were taken 
by Fox, by Blind Duroc; beating De Witt Clinton and a Childers 
mare. Time, Im. 52s.—1m. 52s. Black Maria won the four mile 
heats; beating Uncle Sam, Medora, Rising Sun and Jane Grey. 
Time, 8m. 3s.—S8 m. 16s. 

May 22. At the Union Course, L. I. Turk, by Eclipse, won the 
two mile heats; beating Celeste, True Blue, De Witt Clinton, Ca- 
milla, Alert and Richard’s Girl: Time, 3m. 55s—4m.1s. The 
tour mile heats were taken by Flying Dutchman, beating Lady Jane 
Grey and Black Maria. Time, 8m. 5s.—8m.S8s. O'Kelly won 
the three mile heats; beating Jane Grey, (who won the first heat.) 
De Witt Clinton, True Blue, Medora and Rising Sun. Time, first 
heat, 6m. 14s.—second heat, no time reported—third heat, 6m, 33s. 

May 22. At Middleburg, Va. a sweepstake, mile heats, was won 
by Cortes, by Ratler; beating Red Jacket, by Ratler, (who won the 
first heat, and bolted in the second,) and four others. Time, I m. 
58 s.—2 m. 20s.--third heat, no time kept. Rokeby won the two 
mile heats; beating Miss Mayo, Halfpone and Virginia Green 
Tune, tin, 22s.——-4im. 0s. Red Jacket won the mile heats. 
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DissSERTATION ON THE BiLoopep Stock or THE UNirep StatTeEs. 
No. II. 
ON BREEDING FOR THE TURF. 


Mr. Eprror: Jamestown, N.C. July 12, 1833. 

In my last I endeavored to impress on your readers the necessity 
of breeding on some system, if they wished either the regular im- 
provement of the blood horse in our country, or that certain profit 
which is always the result of well digested plans judiciously exe- 
cuted; and, in order to render them all the assistance in my power, 
have commenced, and propose to continue in the Register, a series 
of numbers on the blood, qualities, and comparative merits of all the 
stallions that have come under my personal observations, from the 
Revolution to the present time; with some notice of others whose 
stock I have seen. 

Mark Anrony was the rival and successor of Janus in the southern 
part of Virginia and along the northern border of North Carolina. 
He was an American bred horse, foaled on the waters of James river. 
the property of Mr. Lee. He was got by Partner, out of a fine im- 
ported mare; Partner by Morton’s Traveler, out of Selima: no better 
blood—the immediate descendant of the most favorite Arabians. In 
color he was almost a black; a shade of bay about the muzzle and 
flanks: his two hind feet white, nearly to the fetlocks, with black 
spots around the coronet. He was a little above fifteen hands high: 
his form round and handsome: his muscles lean, though finely de- 
veloped, united to his general perfect symmetry, gave a somewhat 
light appearance to his whole figure; whilst his high spirit and in- 
comparable action gave the last finish to this “beau ideal” of a racer. 

Oft has old Mark Antony (at an age when our present breed of 
racers have lost all action and spirit) risen on his hind feet, erect as 
a man, and walked from twenty to thirty yards. Then alighting on 
his fore feet, resume the gambols of a colt; and this, too, after years 
of service on the turf and in the harem. 

As a racehorse he had no rival in his day. He was trained by L. 
Hardiman; and at that time it was usual to allow one gentleman to 
start as many horses as he pleased for the purse. Mr. Hardiman 
usually entered old Mark and Little Partner. Mark always won the 
first heat: then Partner won the race, four miles. The next day 
Mark won alone. This had induced a belief he wanted game, until, 
at Dumfries races, (Mr. Hardiman could not attend,) his groom, by 
orders, entered both horses; but ordered the boy on Mark to make 
play from the score, when, to the astonishment of every one, not a 
single horse, out of seven, was able to save his distance— Partner 
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among the rest. For the disgrace of Partner, on that occasion, Mr. 
Hardiman is said to have punished his groom severely. Mark Antony 
ran no more in Virginia, but was announced as a stallion the next 
spring. Shortly after this he was purchased by Messrs. Haynes and 
Eaton, of North Carolina; standing many years at the houses of one 
of those gentlemen in the spring, and winning the Jockey Club at 
Halifax in the fall—usually at one heat. He was subsequently sold 
to Peter Morgan, of Halifax; in whose possession he died, about 
1794 or 5. 

Old Mark was always restive at the start; and often betrayed his 
impatience and bad temper by a horrid scream, which those who 
heard once could never forget—standing erect on his hind feet, at 
the starting post, until every horse was off. But when he came to 
the ground he soon overtook his competitors, and passing, closed the 
heat alone. I question much if any horse of his day could have run 
within a distance of him in four miles, if urged or permitted to run 
at his speed. 

His stock seemed to inherit most of his good, and many of his bad 
qualities. Thus it was usual to see among his colts a large propor- 
tion of what may be termed fine horses—capable of great endurance, 
with legs that never failed, and hoofs that required shoes only under 
severe labor in the roughest country, with a spirit that never flagged: 
but they were often vicious to a proverb. 

As racers, Collector and Negroe were perhaps the most distin- 
guished of his get at all distances, from one to four mile heats, run- 
ning until aged. Barmecide was a fine two mile horse. This last 
was from a Janus mare, as also the grandam of Mr. Johnson’s Medley; 
a good runner at all distances. And if in those days you saw a man 
who possessed what he esteemed the best gelding: in the country, he 
was sure to be a Mark Antony—dqualified, often, by the acknowledg- 
ment that he was rather vicious.* 

Mark Antony will be found in the pedigree of all the most distin- 
guished racehorses in that part of the country, from that time to the 
present day. And I am firmly persuaded that, if such a horse could 
now be had, he would cross most happily with all the descendants of 
old Diomed, and remedy many of those defects which some fear our 
late importations are rather calculated to increase than diminish. 

In conclusion, the Mark Antonys were long lived, hardy, and use- 
ful to a great age—qualities in which all admit our present blood 
stock are somewhat deficient. 


* (Let this be remembered by those who harbor the vulgar prejudice 
that the bred horse is not the horse for getting road stock! The fact is 
the bred horse is the perfection of the species, and is best for every thing.) 
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I beg the reader not to be alarmed at the length of these two 
numbers. We shall soon come to some, both imported and Ameri- 
can horses, which may be disposed of by the lot. But when a horse 
has enjoyed great patronage, his claims should be fairly and fully 
examined, that a just estimate may be formed of the value of his 
stock. This series may occupy a place in each number of the Regis- 
ter till the next spring; by which time the writer proposes to place 
before you (according to his estimate) the comparative merits, not 
only of stallions of the past, but the present day. Those who know 
him will readily recognise his opinions as candidly avowed on all 
occasions; and those who do not know him may rest assured that he 
owns not one hair of any stallion in the United States. At the same 
time it is right to state, that he has bred and owned some of the finest 
horses in our country, and been for near thirty years breeding for the 
turf. ' BARRYMORE. 


REFLECTIONS UPON THE Present State or THE TurF 1n VirR- 
Gintia—New York AnD SovutH Carotina—ConsEQuENCE OF 
ImportaTion—Tue Best Stock—Breepine, &c. 

Mr. Eprror: 


From a review of the racing the past spring, I am reluctantly 


brought to the conclusion that the (turf) sceptre has in a measure 
departed from the Ancient Dominion: this has led to an inquiry as 
to the cause. It seems to me sufficiently obvious. She has allowed. 
her best bred mares from the old English stock (the Jolly Rogers, 
Fearnoughts, Travelers, Januses, &c.) to go abroad, not supplying 
their places from a similar source, as in days of yore: whence in 
South Carolina have sprung the Bertrand, in the west the Monsieur 
Tonson, and in the north the Lady Lightfoot families, as descended 
from imp. Bedford and imp. Shark. ‘These have crossed well with 
the Sir Archys and Messengers; while, latterly in Virginia, we have 
been satisfied to breed almost exclusively from our Sir Archy stock— 
characteristic, like the Diomeds generally, of training off early, and 
now degenerating from breeding in and in; forgetful that the most 
distinguished of Sir Archy’s get were from mares got by imported 
horses from the old imported strain: viz. Timoleon, his dam by imp. 
Saltram; Lady Lightfoot, her dam by imp. Shark; Sir Charles, Janet, 
(Stevens’,) and Marion, (by Timoleon,) their dams by imp. Citizen;* 


* Stockholder, by Sir Archy, deservedly one of the most popular stallions 
in the west, merits a place among the most famed horses of the country. 
His three nearest maternal ancestors, we can scarce longer doubt, were 
by imp. Citizen, imp. Stirling and imp. Mousetrap: six other imported 
horses being embraced in his pedigree—Janus, Fearnought, Partner, Sil- 
vereye, Jully Roger, and imp. Mary Grey. 
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the famed sisters Vanity and Reality, their dam by imp. Medley; 
Virginian, his dam deeply imbued with English blood—her dam by 
imp. Shark; the dams of Ratler, Childers, Flirtilla and Sumter, by 
imp. Robin Redbreast. Henry’s dam by imp. Diomed, Gohanna’s 
by imp. Jack Andrews; and Sally Hope’s imported, and by imp. 
Chance—the sire of the dams of Tychicus, Zinganee, and his brother 
Hugo, Maid of Southampton, &c. One remove further from Sir 
Archy we have Sally Walker; her dam (reputed to be) by imp. Dra- 
gon; Polly Hopkins, her dam by imp. Archduke. Star, Aratus, Snow- 
storm, Restless, &c. and Sussex, besides Arab, Coquette,—from whom 
are Janet, (Virginia Lafayette,) Virginia Taylor, &c.—and Kate 
Kearney, by Sir Archy: their dams by imp. Sir Harry, the sire of Sir 
Hal and Sir Alfred, whose dams were by imp. Saltram and imp. Dio- 
med. ‘The dam of the famous Oscar of Tennessee was also by imp. 
Saltram, &c. &e. &e. 

Besides these examples at home, and many more that might be 
given, if we look abroad, we shall find the best runners in other 
states are also from mares by imported horses: as Eclipse, his dam 
by tmp. Messenger, out of an imp. mare; Ariel’s by Financier, (a son 
of Tippoo Saib, who was by imp. Messenger, out of an imp. mare;) 
his dam by imp. Messenger, and grandam by Bashaw, own brother to 
Slammerkin by imp. Wildair, out of the imp. old Cub mare: Ariel’s 
grandam by imp. Baronet. Lance, that was also first rate, and 
O’Kelly, now so famed, are own brothers to Ariel. Of the other 
most famed horses of New York are: Cock of the Rock, his dam 
own sister to Eclipse’s dam, by imp. Messenger—believed to be the 
dam or grandam of De Witt Clinton; (if in error, I ask of you, Mr. 
Editor, to set me right;) also Sir Walter, (his own brother, sire to 
Goliah’s dam;) their dam by imp. Diomed. Sir Lovel, his dam by 
imp. Light Infantry: Count Piper, Uncle Sam, Jackson, Medoc and 
Midas; their dams by imp. Expedition, (sire also to Goliah’s gran- 
dam,) &c. &e. &e. 

In South Carolina we shall find their best racing stock to be de- 
scended from the imp. Mambrino mare, imp. Anvilina, imp. Bedford, 
and from Hephestion, also English bred, crossed with Sir Archy and 
his get. Bertrand’s dam was by imp. Bedford, out of the imp. Mam- 
brino mare; and Clara Fisher’s dam by Hephestion, grandam by imp. 
Marplot; besides being otherwise richly imbued with English blood. 
The catalogue might be swelled; but these examples are sufficient to 
prove, that of the best horses that have run in America for the last 
twenty years, almost without an exception, were from mares got by 
imported horses—mostly got by the English bred horse Sir Archy, 
his sire and dam having been imported: the exceptions themselves 
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proving the rule, and being, in every instance, nearly allied with 
good English blood. 

The question, why did not the get of imported horses compete 
with the Sir Archys, can be readily answered. Owing to our com- 
mercial restrictions and war, few had been for many years imported. 
Of these, Chance the best, owing to peculiar circumstances, had not 
many good mares, and got but few colts: yet they and his get, Van- 
guard, Multum in Parvo, Chance Medley, Coutre Snapper and Ata- 
lanta, while on the turf, established his fame. After the war, the 
unrivalled success of Sir Archy and his get, together with the inter- 
ruption of all turf connexion with England, for many years checked 
importation. Why have the Sir Charleses been subsequently at the 
head of the turf? Because he had the best mares, and there was no 
imported stallion in competition with him. Almost the same may be 
said of Eclipse, while in New York. Are their get equal to the 
early Sir Archys? I would say, by no means. Jt was at last dis- 
covered that the Sir Archys and Durocs required a foreign cross, 
which Jed to the recent importations of stallions of the first excel- 
lence, as to blood and achievements: of Autocrat, Barefoot, Fylde, 
Leviathan, Luzborough and Serab. They present an opportunity for 
the improvement of our racing stock, such as has not been afforded 
for many years. Either would be an admirable cross for our Diomed 
stock—the Sir Archys and Eclipses. About their blooc, as well as 
character, there can be no doubt: they could not be better bred. 
Nor can those reflections be cast upon them, that, owing perhaps to 
the want of authentic documents, cannot be repelled in regard to 
Eclipse, Sir Charles, Sir Hal, Gohanna, Monsieur. Tonson, John Rich- 
ards, and other of the most popular American bred stallions. 

If we look for stoutness, bottom and durability, where do we find 
as much as in the descendants from the stock most imbued with 
English blood? as Ariel, Sally Hope, Polly Hopkins, Black Maria and 
Tychicus—the only successful competitor afterwards, of those that 
ran, this spring, in the famous sixteen miles race at Fairfield. , 

If we recur to our turf history, for near fifty years, as published in 
the American Turf Register, and even from its beginning until im- 
portations ceased, we shall find the get of imported horses were 
almost invariably winners. Since 1790, we learn, the Medleys 
were for years at the head of the turf: then followed in succession 
the Sharks, Bedfords, Gabriels, Spread Eagles, Messengers, Citizens, 
Sir Harrys, &c. &c.; winners, but by imported horses, until the hal- 
cyon days of Sir Archy, having rarely appeared. Of course native 
bred stallions could not enter into competition with them. I can 
ascribe no other cause for the superiority of the Virginia horse in the 
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favored region, than to blood and the care in breeding. The descend- 

ants of Annette by Shark, Goliah, Medoc and Bertrand Junior, are 

at this time almost equally distinguished in Virginia, New York and 

South Carolina. And if we would revive the days of Bellair, Grey 

Diomed, Virginia Nell, Virago, Shark, Black Maria, Leviathan, (whose 

dam I learn was by imp. Medley,) Ariadne, (Fairy,) Gallatin, Postboy , 
Oscar, Maid of the Oaks, Beans’ Floretta, (she was also by Spread 

Eagle, and a capital four mile nag: she beat Oscar, Consul, Topgal- 

lant, and others here, the four mile heats,) Hickory, First Consul, 
Miller’s Damsel, Tippoo Saib, Florizel, Potomac, Hampton, Wonder, 
Sir Archy, Duroc, Sir Solomon, Pacolet, Sir Hal, Tuckahoe, &c. (all, 
except three, by imported horses, and two of them by the same 
horse—their dams by imported horses,) and the bright days of Sir 
Archy, when Timoleon, Lady Lightfoot, Vanity, Reality and Virginian, 
entered the lists; or the later days of Eclipse and Henry, of Flirtilla 
and Ariel, of Polly Hopkins, Kate Kearney and Sally Hope:—if, I say, 
we wish to revive such days, by presenting at the post horses of such 
surpassing excellence, we must breed from the dest imported mares 
or by imported horses, or put such of our own to imported horses of 
the first character and blood. Such will be the course of 

A Vireinia BreepeEr. 


CONDITION AND STABLE MANAGEMENT. 


Under the above heading we shall give a mass of valuable informa- 
tion. ‘There may be some suggestions not applicable to our country, 
and some that are not new; yet, take the essay altogether, we con- 
sider it ore of great value—fully worth the price of subscription for 
a year to any owner of horses, whether for the turf or the road. 

The subject will be continued through many numbers; taking much 
or little for each number, as may be convenient. 

It is very discreditable to the habits and management of country 
gentlemen to reflect how little pride they take, and what poor pro- 
vision they make for having their saddle and harness horses well 
groomed, There are exceptions; and they generally indicate good 
management in all other departments of the farm. Is it going too far 
to say that every gentleman living on his own estate, should be 
ashamed to be seen on, or behind a horse in bad condition? Atten- 
tion to the instructions which follow will save horse masters from all 

danger of reproach on that head. It will be observed that these in- 
structions apply to the racehorse, and consequently cover the whole 
plan of treatment for the saddle horse; it being necessary only to omit 


what is superfluous: the line of distinction in the two cases will be 
easily drawn. 
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The grand and principal aim of a groom should be to put and keep 
his horses in what is termed condition: let us, therefore, consider 
what is condition. The word condition is variously applied to the 
horse, though widely different from what is here implied: for instance, 
we say a horse is in condition for sale. That implies he is in flesh; 
his legs clean and fresh; his coat decently fine, and perfectly sound. 
A horse may be all this, but not in condition for work. Another 
horse is said to be in good working condition. Such might be said 
of a post horse, that is of bare flesh, his joints enlarged, and puffed 
with wind-galls. Yet this horse is capable of doing much work, and 
his being worked more than was requisite to keep him in condition 
has put him out of condition. Condition, therefore, without an ex- 
pletive, implies that perfect state of body and limbs in which the 
whole system is the most vigorous, and capable of great exertion, if 
required; and this cannot be obtained or kept without strictly adhering 
to three things, viz. proper food, proper grooming, and proper exer- 
cise. Neither of these must be omitted or injudiciously administered: 
for, like unto medicine properly administered, it does good; but is 
capable of doing much injury, if profusely taken or misapplied. Wine, 
in moderation, cheers the spirits and invigorates the body; but taken 
to excess, debilitates and weakens the constitution. ‘The food of the 
horse, consisting only of hay and oats, and his drink only water, may 
be thought of such simple and inoffensive qualities that only holding 
them from the horse would do him injury; but quality and quantity, 
proportioned to his habit of body or constitution, must be particularly 
attended to. If the quality be bad, it will make him foul, and will 
not afford the nutriment that clean wholesome food yields. If you 
. feed too plentifully for the work or exercise the horse has, you will 
make him too fleshy and gross, and probably make him fly to pieces, 
as they term it: that is, he will become languid and dull from the 
blood being too thick—his stomach overcharged, and want of diges- 
tion, a fever ensues, or he breaks out in humors, mostly about the 
legs, or places most remote from the heart, where the thickness and 
foulness of the blood prevents a free circulation. Again, if you dis- 
proportion your feed by giving him too much hay, this will cause him 
to drink freely, and run to belly: blowing him out with this descrip- 
tion of food, which affords the least nutriment, a horse cannot endure 
much labor, and his wind will be distressed. Hay is the natural food 
for the horse, but not the most heartening to work upon: therefore, a 
horse to be kept in condition must be fed sparingly of hay, but that 
of the very best quality. To ascertain the quantity of hay a horse 
should have, depends much on .his size, his constitution, the nature 
of his work, &c. Hence, if a horse is put to fast work, his food 
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should be of that quality that affords the most nutriment, lies in the 
smallest compass, and requires the least water to digest it, whereby 
the horse’s wind will be the least distressed. If his work is hard, 
that is, continued for several hours, but not at any extraordinary 
speed, he may have more abundantly of hay, and even beans with 
his oats. Chaff, if sweet and good, is proper for some horses: such 
as have thin light carcases, and do not work hard. ‘To those which 
eat their corn greedily, without masticating it, and it comes away 
whole in their dung, a handful or two of good sweet chaff will be 
infinitely serviceable, as they will be obliged to chew and masticate 
the oats with the chaff before they can swallow it. But though chaff 
is filling and cooling, it must be sparingly given to horses required to 
be in condition. It fills a horse and makes him drink, by which he 
will appear plump and fair to the eye, but not in condition to work. 
It is most proper for slow draft horses. 

To convey some idea of the quantity of hay that may be necessary 
for a nag horse, I shall say from eight to twelve pounds per day, 
according to size, constitution, &c.: so that if we take the medium, 
about ten pounds will be found generally sufficient; but large carriage 
horses will require more: we may say from thirteen to twenty pounds 
per day. Having mentioned an indefinite quantity, judgment, accord- 
ing to circumstances, must direct the rest. If your horses get lank 
and more hollow in the flank and quarters than you like, you must 
increase their usual allowance: but, on the contrary, you must not, 
for the sake of having your horses fat and plump, supply them with 
too much hay and water. A horse, when fat, is less fit for work than 
when lean and poor, provided that poverty was not occasioned by 
starvation: for a horse may be lean and poor by his work exceeding 
his keep. Or if a horse is stinted to an allowance that would keep 
him in a tolerable plight with only a little walking exercise, and then 
is put to work without an increase of food, he will of course become 
thin: but if you have not taken so much out of him as to exhaust his 
strength, as well as his flesh, he will become nothing the worse for it. 
Increase his feed, and he will be better for work than before. 

A horse that is full of flesh, though it may be in consequence of 
good and wholesome food, with good looking after and regular exer- 
cise, is, nevertheless, not in that condition that is most desirable: for 
his flesh in this state is an incumbrance. Were you to put him to an 
excessive day’s labor before you had gradually reduced his flesh, it 
might throw him into a surfeit, or the like. 

Good oats are the most hearty and best food for saddle horses, if 
given in proper quantities. This must, in some measure, be propor- 
tioned to the work or exercise the horse has. You may keep a horse 
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in condition with three quarterns of oats per day, provided his work 
is no more than exercise; but if you work much, you must increase 
his feed proportionably and according to his constitution, some 
horses being much heartier feeders than others. If the horse is kept 
to constant hard work, you are in no danger of over-feeding him, if 
you were to give him as much as he could eat; but high feed, with- 
out work, would, as ] have observed, make him gross and unfit for 
work. 

Beans are good and heartening food for working horses, but not 
proper for horses whose work is light, nor for horses who are re- 
quired to go at speed; they require more water to digest them, and 
swell, consequently cannot but distress the wind of horses required 
to go fast, and would be too gross for horses that have not plenty of 
work; they may be allowed to horses who travel much at a moderate 
rate, draft horses and the like. 

Water is usually given twice a day. Soft water is esteemed pre- 
ferable to hard spring water; hence, rivers and running streams are 
better than water pumped from a fine spring; where such are not 
handy, springs that supply ponds, where the water gets impregnated 
and softened by a loamy or chalky soil, will be better than hard 
spring water. The quantity in this must be directed by circum- 
stances, size of the horse, constitution, &c.; some horses will not 
drink immoderately, and may be left to their own discretion, while 
others, if you let them, would swill, and render themselves incapa- 
ble of work, causing immoderate perspiration, and distress of wind; 
such must be restrained to a moderate quantity, that they may be fit 
for work if they are instantly wanted. When the work is done for 
the day, water may be allowed in reason; but some horses will 
always require to be allowanced, or they would drink greedily, and 
enlarge their bellies like unto cows; it is not a bad sign, nor should 
a horse be rejected on account of a large belly; it is a sign of good 
constitution and a good feeder, and nothing is more easy, with proper 
feeding and exercise, to bring it to proper shape. Half a stable-pail 
of water is generally sufficient for the morning; in the evening, the 
horse may drink more plentifully, if his belly does not get over 
large, which is to be much attended to, for by that you are to regu- 
late his allowance of hay and water. 

The first thing to be done on going to stable, after casting your 
eye round to see if any horses are loose, cast, and the like, is torack 
and feed. The judgment in racking, is to give the horse but little at 
a time, that he may eat with an appetite, clearing his rack, and pick- 
ing up his crumbs. If a horse leaves hay that is good and sweet, 
some cause must be assigned for it, and it should be examined into; 
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sometimes the cats will foul the hay, and horses are very nice in their 
food when not kept scanty. If the horse appears to be in health, 
and the hay has not been blown on by other horses, but is fresh and 
sweet, I should judge he is too plentifully fed, leaving hay for the 
sake of oats; this should be guarded against; therefore, if you give 
hay that is good and clean in moderation, | would recommend to 
shorten his allowance of oats, to bring his stomach to the small 
quantity of hay that I recommend to be given. His morning’s rack- 
ing should be one-quarter of his daily allowance, which, on the ave- 
rage, is about three pounds for his breakfast; for abundant feeding 
in the morning is not good; a horse cannot work pleasantly to himself 
when over full, and therefore feed sparingly in the morning, lest you 
may want some exertion from him, and not suppose that a full belly 
will make him perform better; it is food which he has digested, the 
nutriment of which is then in his veins, that is to support him, and 
not what you cram into him at the time you want great exertion 
from him. A good horse, in proper condition, will not flag in twelve 
hours, if you require that much of him; and I have many times rode 
a horse for twelve hours, and on a moderate computation suppose he 
has carried me a hundred miles, without (as it is termed) drawing 
bit; but this is not to be expected from every horse—none but tho- 
rough good horses, in proper condition, can undergo such extraordi- 
nary exertions. 

The quantity of hay that is given, should be shaken to clear it 
from dust and seeds, and if it is very dry, as it will be, sprinkling it 
with water will make it more agreeable to the horse, and he will eat 
with better appetite. I have known several horses, when they per- 
ceive or think they are going out with the hounds, refuse to eat their 
hay and oats; this arises from an impatient and pleasing anxiety of 
mind—the pleasing prospect of the chase, of which most horses are 
fond, but some uncommonly so; but whether they disregard their 
food from this pleasing anxiety, as children will when the prospect 
of pleasure is arrived, or whether they refuse their food knowing 
they will be better able to gallop with an empty stomach, I won’t 
pretend to determine; but certain it is, the horses that have come 
within my knowledge, never performed the worse for it; and I like- 
wise noticed, they were not off their feed when the day was over: 
therefore, a horse refusing his food under such circumstances, I do 
not deem a bad prognostic. But it is very common for a horse to be 
off his feed after any great exertion, and this is by no means a desi- 
rable circumstance. 

After having racked with hay, you next feed, as it is termed, that 
is, serving the oats. I proceed in the routine that is to be daily ob- 
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served, for were [ to treat of things out of this regular order, young 
hands might be studying what they should do, and what ought to be 
done first; and it is no uncommon thing to see some that have 
been in the stable employment for a length of time, not know which 
thing to do first, and occasion themselves trouble and loss of time by 
going wrong about things. Now in serving the oats, whatever is 
deemed a sufficient allowance for the horse for a day, whether it be 
three quarterns or a peck, one-fourth of the quantity should now be 
given; as sweet and clean food is most agreeable to the horse, as well 
as most beneficial, carefully sift the corn from the dust, blow away 
the chaff, and pick out any thing you perceive is unfit or unpleasant, 
which will sometimes be found among them, frequently rat’s dung and 
cat’s dung; then clean the manger with a small wisp of hay or straw, 
and throwing in the oats, spread them with your hand, to prevent the 
horse from taking too greedy a mouthful at a time, whereby he would 
be induced to swallow them without chewing. 

While the horses are eating their corn, you begin to put the stable 
fair, or, on those days which you give clean litter, to muck out: you 
take the stable-fork, and begin with great care, for much injury has 
been done by heedlessly using the fork, first to throw all the dung off 
the litter clear out behind, then turning up the dryest and best of the 
litter under the manger, and the wet and mucky you turn out behind 
the horse with the dung, leaving a part, consisting of dry short litter, 
if it is not on the days of your entire mucking out, which are gene- 
rally Wednesdays and Saturdays, at which times you turn up the best 
of the dry short litter, as a reserve for the bottom of the new bed, to 
be placed where the horse is most liable to wet and spoil litter; and 
then sweep all the dust, dung, and every thing that is offensive away, 
and clear it out of the stable as expeditiously as you can; for the air 
in the stable is always impregnated with the effluvium from the dung, 
but more particularly at the times of cleaning and mucking out, 
which must be more injurious than beneficial to the horse. 

The stable being cleared of muck and dung, next begin to clean 
your horses: this is a work that requires more knowledge and judg- 
ment than at first appears. The currycomb is the first thing applied, 
and great attention should be paid to its being applicable to the horse. 
Some horses require much of the currycomb, others none—this de- 
pends on the state the horse is in, time of year, &c. Horses whose 
coats are long and full of dust, such as are just taken up from grass, 
or those just come out of persons’ hands that either do not know 
how, or do not take the pains, to keep a horse’s coat clean and fine, 
will require the free use of the currycomb, and the teeth and sharp- 
ness of the comb should be proportioned to the thickness, length, 
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and foulness of the coat; while horses that have been kept in stable, 
and properly groomed, have their coats fine, thin, soft, and clean, re- 
quiring no other use of the currycomb than merely to clean the 
brush, or occasionally to rub off any dung the horse may have lain 
on; the teeth of such comb should be remarkably even and dull, not 
to scratch him. 

These things being attended to, after stripping the clothes off, you 
should then use the currycomb, always beginning on the near side at 
the hind quarters, and using it in proportion to the length and foul- 
ness of the coat, that is, if the coat is fast on, long, full of dust and 
very filthy, you should use it very freely to loosen the coat, or the 
sweat that is dried and fast on the skin and roots of the hair, appear- 
ing like a white and saltish dust; but though I say you may use it 
freely for this purpose, you are not to expect you are to get it all out 
at once, it will be a work of tine, and to attempt it by using the 
currycomb too much, you would set the coat on end, open the pores 
of the skin, and give the horse cold, which would obstruct that im- 
perceptible perspiration which is always discharging itself through the 
pores of the skin in horses like unto us, and then an ichor will issue 
from the obstructed pores, which will dry into small scabs, and the 
coat will stare; therefore, when I say use the comb freely, | mean 
comparatively to what you do with horses whose coats are fine and 
clean; over diligent grooms, who do not thoroughly understand their 
business, but take abundant pains to excel, if possible, are apt to run 
into this and the like extremes. Another thing to be observed is, that 
if it is the season the horse is changing his coat, (at which time it 
will come off very fast with the currycomb,) I would not advise you 
to use the comb more abundantly for the purpose of pulling off the 
coat, but let it have its time to come off; for to hasten the old coat off 
would subject the horse to cold, and that might occasion his new coat 
to grow long, which is not desirable. Providence has wisely so or- 
dered things, that the horse’s coat, if exposed to cold, shall grow 
long, and if you keep him warm, his coat will be the shorter. 

Proceeding, then, to curry on the hind quarter, for the purpose of 
unmatting the hair, and loosening the dust, you descend down the 
quarters, particularly attending to rub off all dried dung, and mind- 
ing not to injure or scratch the horse; the legs, below the houghs 
are not to be touched with the currycomb, unless there is any dung 
on the point of the hough, which you may carefully endeavor to 
loosen with the currycomb; but the comb does not work pleasant on 
that part, and you must handle it very light, and with the greater 
care. You next proceed to the fillets, back, loins, flank, belly, 
shoulders, arms, bosom and neck, omitting no part that the curry- 
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comb can be conveniently applied to; but tender places, or those 
thin of hair, need not be touched: observe, therefore, with the curry- 
comb, to begin at the hind quarters and finish at the head, which 
seldom need be touched with the currycomb. Horses are not tick- 
lish when their coats are full of the dust occasioned by the natural 
and imperceptible perspiration of the body, but as they get clean, 
and their coats short and fine, they are exceedingly ticklish, and you 
must be careful to stand in a secure place. After currying the near 
side, you next proceed with the off side; and here it becomes ne- 
cessary to use your left hand, which, after a while, you will find 
most handy and convenient. ‘This done, you next proceed to wisp 
off the dust you have raised by the currycomb, and to rub and wisp 
those places which were not proper for the currycomb to touch. 
For this purpose, you meke a wisp of some half-worn straw, but a 
hay-band is better, which prepare for the purpose by half untwisting 
it; loosening it thus, you double it to about twelve inches in length, 
loosely twisting it together that it may not scatter away too fast, till 
you have it as thick as you can grasp; if it is dry and harsh, sprinkle 
it with water; this will make it work more pleasant, and the dust you 
intend to remove will thereby adhere to it, and not fly so much 
about. This wisp with care, if properly made, will serve you several 
times, and consequently, when one is worn out, you must make 
another. 

You begin to wisp the horse at his head; taking the wisp in your 
right hand, you place your left hand on his nose, to hold the head 
steady, and wisp first his forehead over the eye, behind, and round the 
root of his ear, down his cheek, and particularly under his thropple, 
rubbing pretty hard, particularly if there is dried sweat and dust, 
which will be the case after having been out in hot weather and 
dusty roads. 

The head being thus finished, you change the wisp into your left 
hand, and resting the right hand on the most convenient part of the 
horse to steady yourself while you apply the wisp, you change its 
situation according to the part you are rubbing, and begin at the top 
of the neck, and proceed downward to the shoulders, the under part 
of the neck, the bosom particularly, between the fore legs, down the 
arms, knees, sinews, and fetlocks; no part is to be left unwisped, but 
you must apply the wisp harder and most where it was not proper to 
use the currycomb. You then proceed to the withers, and apply the 
wisp to every part of the body, but particularly under the elbow or 
arm, and again between the fore legs and chest, for which purpose 
you take the wisp in the right hand, which done, you change again 
the wisp to the left, and rub under the brisket and belly, and from 
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thence under the flank, the sheath, under and between the thighs as 
far as you can reach. This part is the most difficult with ticklish 
horses, but must not, on any account, be omitted; for this purpose, 
place your right hand on the horse’s hip, put your left shoulder against 
him, and your head in his flank; in this position you rub as far as you 
can reach with the left hand, and support the horse, who will lean 
against you, and some will nearly lean their whole weight on you, 
they are so exceedingly ticklish, which, when you are used to, and 
find yourself secure from injury, you will disregard. 

You next proceed to wisp the hind quarter, not omitting to wisp 
under the dock, and between the quarters; for this purpose again 
take the wisp in the right hand, and take hold of the dock with your 
left, and place yourself as distant on the side of his quarter, as will 
not prevent your reaching to rub between his buttocks as far as the 
left hand rubbed under, so that none of these soft and ticklish places 
are left untouched; this done, you proceed down the thigh, hough, 
sinews, and fetlock, both inside and out, rubbing most where the 
currycomb could not be applied, and particularly the joints and fet- 
locks. This finishes the near side, and then you proceed, in the like 
manner, with the off side, reversing the hand for that purpose; for in 
dressing or rubbing off horses a person must be as ready with one 
hand as the other. 

When you have finished wisping the off side, carefully observing 
to leave no part untouched, and not sparing your labor on those parts 
not proper for the currycomb to touch, (particularly if any dried 
sweat or dirt should, through negligence, have been left at his original 
cleaning, after having been out) proceed next to brush him over, 
You should commence with clearing your brush of dust, by rubbing 
it on the currycomb, and begin in like manner with the brush as you 
did with the wisp, first at the head, then taking the brush in the left 
hand and currycomb in the right, proceed down the neck, brushing 
more particularly those parts where the dust is most likely to lodge, 
or most difficult to get out, such as the scurf of the neck next the 
head, down the scrag next the mane. These places are scurfy, and 
most difficult to get free from dust; therefore the brush on such places 
must be applied backward and forward, always finishing the two or 
three last strokes the same way as the hair, to lay the coat smooth; 
every two or three strekes, you should clear the brush from dust, by 
rubbing it on the currycomb; proceed in the same order from place 
to place as you did with the wisp, changing the hand to accomplish 
those places you find most convenient, as with the wisp, and particu- 
larly attending to brush where the currycomb could not be applied; 
therefore, under the chest, between the fore legs, the inside of the 
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elbow or arm, that all the nooks and corners, within the fetlocks, &c. 
must not be omitted; the loins, and where the hair feathers or divides 
different ways, as under the hip-bone, are difficult to get clean; 
much brushing and finishing strokes are necessary, to lay the coat 
smooth the respective way the hair grows; under the sheath, and 
places where no hair grows, you need not brush, the wisp and rub- 
bing-cloth being sufficient for them. Having thus gone over first 
the near side, and then the off, with equal care and attention, espe- 
cially those parts I have particularly mentioned, for I have noticed, 
(being much among them) that many stable-men attend most to those 
places that are conspicuous to the eye, such as the full of the neck, 
the shoulders, and hind quarters—these places are least difficult, and 
always shine the most, and they do not fail to point out these to you, 
and say how well they look, which may satisfy some persons; but a 
judge will not be deceived by external appearances; he expects the 
parts not immediately in view to be equally attended to, and exam- 
ines between the fore-arms, within the elbow, where there must be 
no gumminess or clammy foulness, but clean, smooth, and soft as 
satin. Under the flank, the sheath, between the hind quarters, must 
be free from dust, soft, and clean as not to soil a cambric handker- 
chief. But to proceed. 

After the brushing (which causes much of the dust to be floating 
about, and a part of it will settle again on the horse,) you should 
have a duster to wipe him over before you put his clothes on; some 
have a coarse flaxen cloth for this purpose, others a hair cloth, and 
some a piece of flannel, or part of an old horse rug—either may do, 
but clothes which may be the easiest washed, and kept for that pur- 
pose, are best; with this you wipe him all over, beginning as with 
‘the wisp or brush, at the head, and so proceeding to every part, 
which, being done, you may put on his clothes, before you finish 
with his head, mane, tail, and legs, that the horse may not chill or 
take cold while you are about them. 

(To be continued.) 





PuNcTUALITY THE Sout or Business—BREEDING FROM ARABIANS 


—Lare Importations or Encrisu Horses—Racenorst Re- 
GIon, &c. 


Mr. Eprror: Washington City, D. C, Aug. 15, 1833. 
Yesterday I had the pleasure of receiving the twelfth number (for 1833) 
of the ‘Turf Register, which reminds me that my subscription for the next 
series is now due, according to my original contract with you, and which 
is herewith inclosed—deeming it to be one of the first duties of a good 
citizen, and a good christian too, to be faithful and punctual in the fulfil- 
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ment of all his engagements; and he ought always to take especial care 
not to make any that he has not the almost certain means of complying 
with. If some of our countrymen would attend more to this maxim than 
they do to canting and making a fuss about religion, and the like, they 
would come much nearer to a compliance with the precepts of the Apostle 
James, who thinks it of much more importance to be the “porRs” of the 
good work than mere professors. But some, even of your readers, will 
perhaps think that this js no place for quoting scripture. If there be such, 
I differ from them in opinion. The great truths and eternal principles, 
which serve as the foundation of the sacred writings, should be taught and 
observed every where; as well at our places of rational amusement, on the 
theatres of business, as at our churches and religious altars. 

With your permission, I propose to avail myself of the present occasion 
to say a few words about “matters and things in general;’ all, however, 
connected with my hobby—the blood horse and the turf. And 

1. With respect to the get, or immediate descendants of Arabians, or 
horses stated to be such: how few of these have got good turf horses, or 
even first rate roadsters! Be it remembered that I do not rank Lord 
Godolphin’s famous horse (called “the Godolphin Arabian”) as an Arabian 
horse, because it seems to be admitted on all sides now, in England, that 
he was a Barb horse. Lindsey’s Arabian (sometimes called Ranger) is the 
only Arabian horse, in this country, (if he was an Arabian, of which there 
is no proof,) that I know of, which ever got good runners—either at long 
or short distances. The celebrated Postboy, by Gabriel, had a cross in him 
of this valuable stallion; for a more particular account of which, see vol. i. 
of the Am. Turf Reg. p.67. I mean to speak only of the Arabians which 
we have had in this country. 

Dey of Algiers, about which such a mighty fuss was made in these parts 
about thirty years ago, was a pretty little white horse, about fourteen 
hands and a half high, (if fair/y measured;) was the property of a General 
Swan, of Massachusetts; was sent by him to John Mason, Esq. (now Gen. 
Mason,) of Georgetown, D.C., by whom he was farmed (in 1802, I think) 
to Mr. Charles C. Jones, of Clean-drinking. 'This horse stood at forty 
dollars the season; [imp. Spread Eagle, from whom I bred, stood the year 
before at the Bowling Green at six guineas—-less than thirty dollars;] and 
commanded the best, and none but the best mares in the neighborhood 
and some from a distance. And yet I never heard of a single good runner 
of his get. Those of them that I knew were rank dunghills—had neither 
speed nor bottom. I put to him myself one of the best bred and finest 
formed mares in the country, (full sister to the famous running horse Nan- 
toaka,) and she produced a stout filly, which was trained by the late Charles 
Duvall. She proved to be worthless—utterly good for nothing: would give 
it up after running half a mile. 

The next Arabian I tried, and with the same mare, was Commodore 
Rogers’ little Mametuxe. He was said to be an Arabian beyond all 
doubt, and of the first water; though I do not recollect that any original cer- 
tificates, in the Arabic tongue, were exhibited with him, as there were with 
the “Dey”, proving, beyond all doubt, the genuineness of his pedigree and 
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the pureness of his blood. By Mameluke* my mare produced me a colt,— 
stout and strong enough,—which, at four years old, (fall of 1809.) my 
lamented friend, the late Gen. Charles Ridgely of Hampton, trained for 
me, and brought him on to the Washington races, where he ran for the 
colts’ purse, two mile heats, when he was beaten the first heat more than 
a four mile distance!—though, to every appearance, he was in good con- 
dition. He, too, began to give back before he had gone half a round. Had 
not my mare previously brought me a Napoleon, by imp. Punch, I should 
have laid half the blame to her; but she afterwards fully exculpated her- 
self from any charge of that sort, which might be brought against her, by 
bringing me the notable Columbia, (by Gov. Ogle’s famous Oscar, another 
son of Gabriel,) one of the hardest bottomed nags, with a good share of 
foot withal, when right, that ever made a track on the Washington, or any 
other course. 

Now, be it remembered, Mr. Editor, that nothing which I have here 
stated has been with a view of injuring or disparaging any Arabian horse 
now in existence, in this country or any where else. I have merely been 
giving in my “experience” as A Breever. 

P.S. A few words, Mr. Editor, about English stallions, recently im- 
ported, and the “racehorse region,” and I have done. I begin with the 
great LeviaTuan. In looking over the list of his performances, I perceive 
that in all his fifteen races (that is the number, I think) he did not once 
run Aeats—all short races, from one half to two miles, except one race of 
three and another of four miles out. Hence it is not proved that he was 
a horse of great endurance—what we call bottom or game. He may have 
been such: all that I mean to say is, that he has not in any of his published 
performances proved the fact. The same may be said of most, if not all, 
of the rest of the recently imported stallions. Few of them, if any, have 
proved themselves to be what we call first rate four mile horses: that is to 
say, heats of four miles. And do you not perceive, sir, that the number of 
such are diminishing in our country? I merely state the fact, forbearing 
to state my opinion of the cause, Jest my doing so might be deemed invidi- 
ous; than which, however, nothing could be more remote from my inten- 
tion. Besides, I am old enough to know that people are not generally to 
be reasoned out of their preconceived opinions, however erroneous they 
may be. Nothing but experience will set them right; and even that will 
not always do it: so much are we wedded to our own notions, or Jed away 
by popular clamor and puffs, and the like. If! were asked for my favorite 
blood, I would answer, the Mambrino—the Trumpator (he was a little 
black horse, “chief of the Matchem race”) crossed upon the more imme- 
diate descendants of Highflyer (who was chief of the Herod stock) and 


* Mameluke stood also at Clean-drinking, at forty dollars the season. It 
was said, I think, that he was captured at some famous battle in Egypt, by 
the army commanded by Gen. Abercrombie; that he was rode by one of 
the Mamelukes in that engagement, and afterwards possessed by a British 
officer. He was a clean limbed, compact horse, about fourteen hands and 
a quarter high. 

A V.o 
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Eclipse. But this is all fancy; and, after all, form is the main thing to be 
attended to in both sire and dam. J am alluding exclusively to bred horses, 
let their pedigrees be what they may. Iam opposed to breeding from an 
ugly horse, or a leggy one, for any thing: as a mechanic once told me, that 
handsome work was generally the strongest and the best. 

As to the “racehorse region,” I do not subscribe to one word of the 
doctrine endeavored to be inculcated by one of your correspondents in this 
respect. I believe, if ever the Yankees should seriously turn their atten- 
tion to breeding the blood horse, (which, by the way, is very improbable,) 
that they will be as full a match for the southrons in that line of business 
as in any other in which they are now engaged. My word for it, that, in 
some way or another, they will keep the balance of trade in their favor. 
The truth is, Mr. Editor, there is, in my opinion, no peculiar region of the 
United States more favorable than another to breeding and rearing the 
blood horse, if we except those parts where the proper food is very scarce 
and flies and musquetoes superabundant. And as to the old fashioned 
theory, that a colt, to make a good racer, must “hunt for his grass”—it is 
like many other foolish things that get into men’s heads, without their 
being able to give any reason why or wherefore. A racehorse must have 
power and strength, as well as agility; and these are not to be obtained 
by starvation. Long Island Eclipse (the best whip horse, perhaps, of his 
day) was fed, as we are told, when young, on clover hay; and I have my- 
self bred several as thin-winded (hard bottomed) nags as I ever saw run, 
which grazed on luxuriant pastures of red clover mixed with blue grass. 
Cupbearer, the best four mile horse of his day, was bred in Frederick 
county, Va. and no doubt partook of all the fat of the land in that fertile 
country. ‘The same may be said of Bond’s famous First Consul, bred in 
Pennsylvania. A neighbor of mine,—whose name [ will not mention, 
because he has gone to his account,—was passionately devoted to the 
breeding of racehorses. Ife owned several fine stallions (none of his own 
breeding, however) and many well bred mares. He was a man of con- 
siderable genius, and of course had his theories, as to the proper mode of 
treatment of his young stock in bringing them to maturity, which they 
seldom arrived at if they remained in his hands. One was, scanty allow- 
ance of every thing, for fear of making them too gross: another was, that 
the colt should not be suffered to put his head down to graze, but that he 
should eat out of a high trough, and his head to be tied up immediately 
afterwards, to prevent too much circulation of the blood in that direction; 
and thus insure a small, clean, smooth, bony head! This is no fiction of 
mine, Mr. Editor; what I relate to you is matter of fact: and Iam sure 
that the gentleman in question as firmly and as conscientiously believed in 
his theories as your correspondent does in the preference of his “racehorse 
region” to that of any other in this country. But they must excuse me, 
(being a plain matter of fact man,) if, after an experience of more than 
thirty years, I cannot subscribe to either of their speculations. 





N. B. Mem. In your August number, just received, and now before me, 
it is thus written: “The September number will contain the list of 
winners for the last year; [not the calendar year, nor yet the treasury year, 
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but the turf year is here meant, I presume.] How many owners of win- 

ners, and of the sires of winners, will be injured by the failure of secretaries 

to report [not my underscoring] the account of races for publication! They 

ought to see to it.” And so they ought; and I accordingly charge you, 

Mr. Editor, as one of the secretaries of the Maryland Jockey Club, of 
which I am a member, of a “failure” to “report” the result of the races at 

the “second spring meeting at the Central Course,” held on the 18th, 19th 

and 20th days of June last—the best running (owing to the more favorable 

state of the ground) we have had there this season. Perhaps it may be 
said that this last racing was not “by authority” of the club, and therefore 

the secretary was not bound to make any record of it. Be this as it may, 
I have no doubt but “the owners of winners, and of the sires of winners,” 
would not take it amiss—nay, would even be gratified to see the result of 
these races put upon the records of the American Turf Register and Sport- 
ing Magazine. I do not know how you will excuse yourself to your friend 
of North Carolina, the owner of Reform, who, of right, should stand in one 
place, No. 1, upon the record; nor yet to the present owner of the Henry 
mare, who, after a hard and arduous struggle of six heats, beat the cele- 
brated De Witt Clinton, and the beautiful, high formed Ariadne. There 
was another nag there called Ace of Diamonds, whose owner you wot of, 
and who, I dare say, would have no objection to seeing his horse placed 
upon the record also; seeing that he was winner of the three mile heats 
when opposed by such men as the Bottses, Seldens, Garrisons, and the 
New York De Witt Clinton. You must now manage the matter as to 
you may seem mect. A Breeper. 


LAST ILLNESS AND DEATH OF SIR CHARLES. 


Mr. Eprror: Earneliff, Va, Aug. 9, 1833. 

I received a letter from you, some time ago, requesting an account 
of Sir Charles’ death and one of his hoofs. I owe you an apology 
for not answering it sooner, which I would have done, if there had 
been any thing connected with his death worthy of communication. 
It was certainly occasioned by grubbs, though we (Mr. Taylor and 
myself) at first mistook the case for colic, and administered for the 
latter. On the evening of the 6th he was apparently as well as pos- 
sible—covered two mares that day—got both with foal, and, after 
increasing sickness, from the next morning till evening, died. We 
cut him open, and found his maw very much eaten and a great 
many grubs in it—particularly about the aperture. 

I remain, with much respect, yours, &c. 
Geo. W. JoHNnson. 

[Comparative anatomy and the principles of the veterinary art ought to 
be taught in all our medical schools. A great proportion of those who are in- 
structed in them are destined to be country practitioners, with very numerous 
opportunities of being useful in saving the life of valuable animals; whilst the 
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inducements held out are not sufficient to insure the presence and service 
of professed veterinarians. [et it not be imagined that any respectable 
physician would hesitate to visit and prescribe for a noble animal, merely 
because it has no language to express its sufferings. Fools might think it 
beneath them; but men of good sense and humanity would say, in a case 
like that of Midas or Sir Charles:—Poor beast! if the Creator has denied 
to you a life beyond the grave, yet he has endowed you with sensibility 
to enjoy and to suffer in this. He has inspired you with our noblest passions 
and qualities,—love, ambition, courage, perseverance,—unaccompanied and 
unalloyed with envy, avarice and ingratitude. And is it for christian men, 
for whose use you are doomed to a life of unrequited drudgery, to despise 
alike your lot and your sufferings? or shall we go for lessons of humanity 
to the heathen of the desert?] 





VETERINARY. 


Oestrus Equi, Bors or Gruss. 


{We have endeavored, but so far without success, to obtain an account 
of the mortal sickness of Sir Cuartes—the symptoms, expedients tried, 
&c. All we have heard is, that he died of the Grubs, and such was his 
agony that his groans might be heard a mile off. We wrote also for one 
of his hoofs,to be kept in the Turf Register office with one of Sir Archy’s— 
promised, but not yet sent. Col. Johnson answered: “I should like to 
oblige you with one of Sir Charles’ hoofs; but his skeleton has been given 
to Dr. Horner, of Philadelphia, to be placed in some public institution.” 
It is probable, we think, that the day before Sir Charles was taken with 
“bots or grubbs,” his owners,—Messrs. Johnson and Craig,—would not 
have taken $12,000, perhaps not $15,000 for him. There ought to bea 
horse-life-insurance.—P.S. These remarks were in type before the pre- 
ceding letter was reccived.] 


Mr. Eprror: Hanover, Va. March 10, 1833. 

As I think it probable that much mischief is attributed to the bots or 
grubbs, which, if correctly understood, would be justly ascribable to other 
causes, I have thought the following account of that insect, its production, 
and the circumstances of its existence, might not be unacceptable to the 
public. 

The bots are the larve of a fly known to naturalists as belonging to the 
family of the oestrus or gad fly, and is called in natural history oestrus equi, 
and more extensively known to the people of this country under the vulgar 
denomination of the nit fly. The oestrus equi makes its appearance, in our 
climate, from the latter part of July to the middle of August. The female 
becomes impregnated very soon after her escape from the chrysalis, and 
soon begins to deposite her eggs, which she continues to do from that time 
to the end of autumn, when she falls a victim to the chills of the season. 
It requires but little talent for observation to discover that this fly, on her 
arrival in a field where there are several horses, soon manifests a prefer. 
ence for some one of them, and attaches herself to this one with so much 
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constancy, that though she may be driven off repeatedly, she will still per- 
tinaciously return, though she may have uninterrupted access to others. 
It is impossible to point out with certainty the circumstances on which this 
preference depends. Whether the oestrus possesses the instinctive faculty 
of discovering certain marks of cutaneous irritation about one animal, which 
renders him more disposed to bite and pinch at the integuments with his 
mouth than another, and thereby more certain to give her eggs a convey- 
ance to the future nidus of the larvae; or whether she observes that the 
hair on one horse is arranged in a manner that renders it more easy of 
access for the deposite of her eggs than that of another; or lastly, whether 
her attachment depends on the more or less patient civility with which 
different horses receive her buzzing addresses, must be left for the deter- 
mination of the sagacious reader. The fact, however, is so; and the insect 
having fixed on the object of her choice, commences immediately the de- 
posite of her eggs in the following manner, which no doubt is perfectly 
familiar to most of your readers. 

Having poised herself in the air in the vicinity of the part on which she 
intends to deposite the eggs, (and this is most generally about the knee, 
the inside of the fore leg, the rear of the shoulder, and more rarely on the 
main,) with her head elevated, her body in nearly an erect position, and 
her long and slender tail curved inwards and upwards in a manner that 
brings it nearly in contact with the erect abdomen, she every now and 
then darts at the subject with great quickness; at the same time suddenly 
throwing her tubular tail from its approximation to her body, so as to form 
a right angle with her erect position, and shooting forth the egg from its 
capsule, (by means of certain muscles that perform that office,) it is attached 
to a single hair, (which she strikes with unerring certainty,) by a glutinous 
fluid, which also answers the purpose of lubricating its exit from the viscus 
containing it, and, when dry, of confining it firmly to its new situation. 
The egg thus deposited has been supposed by the unobservant to be 
licked or pinched off occasionally by the animal, and swallowed with the 
hair to which it is attached, and hatched inthe stomach. A little reflec- 
tion, however, would satisfy us of the improbability of this: for the inani- 
mate egg would most probably blend with the food, and pass off with the 
excrementitious substances from the bowels, without hatching; thereby 
frustrating the object of nature in the whole arrangement, 

Mr. Clark has discovered, and communicated to the Linnean Society, 
among other interesting facts in respect to the oestrus, that the egg be- 
comes ripe for animalization in four or five days from its deposite, and that 
at its highest state of maturity it is almost instantly quickened on meeting 
with warmth and moisture. ‘There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
egg, if received into the mouth, or even licked with the tongue, at this 
auspicious period, is instantly hatched, and that the small larva, ejected 
from its operculum, readily attaches itself to the parts about the mouth 
and fauces, and is either carried to the stomach with the saliva or with 
the water or food in their passage thither, where it soon attaches itself to 
the villi of its inner coat by means of two hooks or tentacula; one of which 
is situated on each side of the longitudinal aperture, through which the 
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larve evidently receive their food. Hooked in this manner to the inner 
coat of the stomach, its residence may be considered fixed: for I imagine 
these larve never leave the situation they chance at first to occupy in the 
stomach of the horse till they arrive at the insensible state of the chrysalis, 
when they drop off as a matter of necessity, just as ripe fruit drops from 
the tree. Loosened from its hold on the villi of the stomach, it soon blends 
with the contents of that organ, passes into the bowels, and is ejected with 
the excrementitious matter. Incapable of locomotion, it is now dependent 
on chance for its future destinies. Should it happen to be thrown into the 
dunghill, along with the excrementa with which it was voided; or should 
it be dropped amongst thick luxuriant herbage, or in the thickest grass of 
some rich pasture, where it will remain undisturbed, under the protection 
of the aivine deposite made at the time of its ejection, it will, in the course 
of three or four weeks, produce the perfect oestrus or gad fly, capable of 
reproducing its species. Happily, however, for the animal whose stomach 
it infests, but few of the hundreds of eggs that are deposited on a single 
horse arrive at this state of consummated existence. A variety of hazards 
await them through all the various stages and circumstances of their pro- 
gress from this state to that of the fly. Such is their fecundity, when fully 
matured, that the slightest touch of warmth and moisture causes the little 
foetus to burst through its prison; and should that warmth and moisture 
chance to proceed from a light shower, under the genial influence of the 
autumnal sun, instead of the lips or tongue of the animal, it falls to the 
ground and perishes. Should the little larva arrive safely in the horse’s 
mouth, it has there to pass through the lottery of the teeth and incur the 
hazards of mastication: and even should it draw a prize, and pass safely 
from this situation to the stomach, eaveloped here in the huge mass of 
ingesta, there are great odds in favor of its passing on to the bowels, 
where, subjected to the action of the bile, it generally prefers a premature 
death to a life of gall and bitterness; though you will now and then find a 
few hooked on to the duodenum, a little below the pilorus, or lower orifice 
of the stomach, that grow to maturity there in spite of bad food and an 
impure atmosphere. 

After they arrive at the chrysalis state, numbers are iost for one that 
produces a fly. Dropped on some highway, in some naked pasture, or 
some pool of water, they are either crushed to death, picked up by birds, 
who keep a sharp lookout for them, or washed away; or they die for want 
of the protection of a nidus, indispensable to naked chrysales, and especially 
such as have been nurtured in the high temperature of the stomach of a 
warm blooded animal. The larve may generally be found adhering in 
groups to various parts of the inner coat of the stomach of the animal: but 
the greatest number are generally near its lower orifice, where the chyle 
is purest; their number varying from very few to (as some have affirmed) 
many hundreds. Here they hang in a pendulous manner, and live most 
probably on the chyle prepared by the stomach for the nutriment of the 
horse, until they arrive at mature age, which generally happens from the 
middle of May to the first of June; and they are passing from the horse 
from this time to the first of July, when such as chance to fall into suitable 
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situations remain for some six or seven weeks in the chrysalis state, and 
then produce the fly again. 

It has been stated that the larva of this insect most probably feed on the 
chyle in the stomach of the horse. A question, however, arises out of the 
vulgar opinion on the subject: do they ever prey on the coais of the sto- 
mach themselves? I confess that I have never had an opportunity of 
making any satisfactory investigation of the subject; but I incline to think 
not, because I am satisfied that the larve of this insect are not armed with 
any apparatus about their mouths, fitting them for making destruction of 
solid parts. The aperture through which they take their food being a 
simple longitudinal slit, between the two tentacula or hooks, by which 
they hold on to the villi of the inner coat of the stomach, brings us to the 
unavoidable conclusion that they must take their food by the most simple 
of all processes, and that they cannot take it at all, unless it be in a fluid 
or pulpy state. ‘The idea, therefore,—a very common one, in this part of 
the country at least,—that the bots prey on the solid structure of the 
stomach itself, is most probably erroneous. 

Another question then naturally arises: are horses killed ever by bots or 
grubs, as they are called? and if so, in what manner are they instrumental 
in producing the death of the animal? ‘To doubt that horses are killed by 
bots would be, with most persons, almost as great a heresy as to disbe- 
lieve the ordinary doctrines of theology. Still, however, I think the fact 
admits of a doubt: at any event, I am sure the occurrence is not so fre- 
quent as it is generally thought to be, and that when it does happen it is 
the result of gastric irritation, superinduced by the presence of great num- 
bers of these larve, and not from their laying waste the coats of the 
stomach by preying on them, as is usually believed. The bodies of these 
larve seem to be composed of segments of hands; the majority of which 
are armed with a double row of short, stiff, horny bristles, of a reddish 
color, curved back towards the truncated end. ‘The hooks by which they 
are attached to the stomach must of course communicate some irritation; 
and it is quite possible that the pendulous manner in which they hang from 
the villi of its inner coat may cause additional irritation, by means of the 
friction that must necessarily take place between these short hooked 
bristles and the delicate structure of the inner coat. The irritation, there- 
fore, produced by the presence of a vast number of these larve may, for 
aught I know, and very probably sometimes does, produce inflammation 
and mortification of the stomach, and necessarily the death of the animal. 
But still 1 am satisfied, that where the numbers are not great, and the 
horse is healthy in other respects, their presence produces neither mischief 
nor inconvenience; as they are only occupying a nidus equally natural to 
them and the animal they infest. S. of Glencairn, 


AppEnpA.—I write this postscript for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of gentlemen to a variety of the oestrus equi, or horse nit-fly, that has 
not been observed or treated on by any writer that I know of. This 
variety differs in several remarkable particulars from that described in the 
above communication. It is a full size smaller, and darker colored than 
that, and differs materially from it in its habits. ‘The oestrus described is 
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remarkable for depositing its eggs on no part of the horse that cannot 
readily be reached and pinched by his mouth. Indeed it seems instinc- 
tively to place them on parts most likely to be pinched or licked by the 
animal; and when they are laid elsewhere, it must be considered as an 
exception to the general rule, caused perhaps by the urgency of the stimu- 
lus of the egg on the parts containing it, demanding its instantaneous 
deposite in the very first situation that can be commanded. But the 
smaller fly, now: under consideration, deposites its eggs no where, it is 
believed, but under the throat of the animal, and along the fissure leading 
from the throat in the direction towards the chin—a part that it is impos- 
sible he can get at with his mouth. 

Its manner of making the deposite is also entirely different from that 
first described. It does not buzz about the horse as the other does, nor 
does it poise itself in the air for a moment, in the vicinity of the part on 
which it intends to attach its egg: but rising suddenly, either from the 
ground or from something on which it has alighted, it darts with great 
boldness and rapidity at the horse’s throat, or the parts between that and 
the chin, causing him at first to throw up his head suddenly and shake it, 
and then to drop his ears in a semipendulous posture, and to hold his head 
remarkably still, as if listening for another attack of the fly; on the repe- 
tition of which he throws up his head still more violently, often raising his 
fore feet from the earth and bringing them near his chin, as if to frighten 
away the insect. 

This variety of the oestrus is much more keenly and actively formed, and 
its movements are more rapid than those of that lately described. Still, 
however, if the rider will stop his horse, and practise a little patience when 
he perceives him attacked by one of these insects, he may, by watching 
acutely, discover the fly, and most probably its retreat between the times 
of its attacks: for as soon as it has deposited an egg, it alights on some 
convenient object or the ground, most probably to prepare another for 
deposite, when the attack is repeated, causing the horse again to act, not 
very unlike he might be expected to do, if he were stung under the chin 
by a bee, which the writer thought was really the case when his attention 
was first invited to this subject. The egg of this is smaller, longer, and 
more oval shaped than that of the fly first spoken of} as may be readily 
seen by a comparison between such as may at any time be taken from the 
throat of a horse and those taken from the knee or other parts of the body. 

Whether the larve differ in any thing else, than in being smaller, from 
those of the common oestrus, (for that first described is by far the most 
numerous and common variety,) must be determined by future and better 
opportunities for observation than have occurred to the writer of these 
hints. It may be remarked, however, that the greater sparcity of this 
smaller variety of the insect most probably results from the peculiarity of 
the situation in which it deposits its eggs; as the contingency of their 
getting into the horse’s stomach is certainly much greater than that of the 
other, and must depend chiefly on accidental circumstances about the 
manger. S. of G. 
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FOXHUNTING. 


Sir,—The lovers of this most exhilarating and wholesome of all 
tural sports will be in the field before the end of the next month. 
From the days of our colonial dependence to the present time, it has 
been our habit to cry up English superiority in every thing—English 
law, English liberty, English roast beef and plumb pudding: nothing 
in America or the world so good as the same thing in England. We 
found two American birds: one of graceful figure and notes, varie- 
gated, and melodious beyond that of any other of the feathered king- 
dom; and that pride of our own forests the country people still call 
“the English mocking bird.”’ We found another utterly incapable of 
turning a tune—of the color of brick dust; and that, in a spirit of 
national antipathy, we call the **#rench mocking bird.”” Now, we 
hold the superiority of England, over all other countries, to be in 
nothing more superlative and indisputable than in the chase! How 
costly must be the fixtures, and how complete the appointments that 
enable them to bring into the field through the season from twenty 
to forty couple of hounds, well matched in size, color and speed; 
and fifty or sixty sportsmen, all well mounted, and uniformly dressed 
in fairtop boots, buckskin breeches, and scarlet or green coats! A 
week’s hunting at Melton Mowbray would well compensate a voyage 
across the Atlantic. Some may admire the cataract—others may be 
entranced with the music of Niagara; but give me the cataract and 
the music of a pack going well together over a fence, on a hot scent!! 

This sport, for many and obvious reasons, can never be brought to 
such perfection in this country as in England. We have too much 
wood, and rock and mountain: we are too much intersected in the 
flat districts with impassable water courses. But, above all, we have 
not the leisure and wealth possessed by English noblemen, whose 
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opulence is in inverse ratio to the poverty of the mass of the people. 
Still we have means and opportunity for much wholesome and de- 
lightful enjoyment; and that without much expense or detriment, if 
gentlemen, in different neighborhoods, would form themselves into 
small clubs or informal associations for hunting. 

For the amusement, if not benefit, of such of your readers as may 
be inclined to have recourse to the chase for occasional recreation, 
after the close of the busy season in autumn, [ propose to make some 
extracts from the best English writings on foxhounds and foxhunting. 
From the great difference in many points, in the circumstances of the 
two countries, these extracts will in many respects be found inappli- 
cable. I will, however, endeavor to select such as seem best adapted 
to us; being persuaded that many hints may be gleaned from them 
that will lead, if improved upon, to a more systematic and satisfac- 
tory enjoyment of this most beautiful and exciting diversion. 

The two most distinguished of English writers on foxhounds and 
the chase,—the Gibbon and the Milton, in sporting literature,—are 
Beckford and Someivile. Beckford’s Letters are considered the text 
book, of which Somervile’s poem is a versification. ‘The extracts 
which follow have been selected from more ample ones, to be found 
in Johnson’s valuable Sportsman’s Cyclopedia. 

He begins, however, with the kennel; the very point in which, for 
plain reasons, we cannot follow the English practice. It involves 
too much expenditure. Still every gentleman, keeper even of two 
couple, ought to have a kennel of some sort—a small shelter, 
where, in the hunting season, his dogs may be confined at night, 
at least—secure from damp, yet airy, with warm and clean beds; 
and a common laborer might be made to construct such an one, at an 
expense not exceeding ten dollars, to accommodate five couple, which 
is as many as most gentlemen will be disposed to keep. In a thickly 
settled neighborhood, two couple for each sportsman would afford the 
means of bringing ten couple in the field at the first sound of the 
horn. On plantations cultivated by slaves, the offal of each quarter 
would support a dog through the summer. In winter they should 
have a regular supply, especially after a chase, of good greasy mush 
or hard baked corn bread. 

I proceed to give some extracts about the kennel and kennel 
management: they may amuse, if they cannot be availed of. One 
observation may here be made, as to every structure for the use of 
the farmer or sportsman: it is as easy to make them eat in form as 
to make them ugly; and a few bushels of lime will make lime-wash 
enough to keep every place sweet and wholesome, whether it be the 
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meat or the hen house; the stable or the dog kennel. Any body can 
make and any one can apply it. 

Beckford remarks:—‘“It is true, hounds may be kept in barns and 
stables; ‘but those who keep them in such places can best inform you 
whether their hounds are capable of answering the purpose for which 
they are kept.’ The sense of smelling in a hound is so exquisite 
that every stench must be hurtful to it: it is that faculty on which the 
hopes of the sportsman depend: it is that which .must lead him over 
greasy fallows, where the feet of the game pursued, being clogged, 
leave little scent behind; as well as over stony roads, through watery 
meads, and where sheep have stained the ground. 

“Cleanliness, therefore, is as indispensable to the nose of a hound 
as it is essential to his health. Dogs are naturally cleanly animals: 
they seldom, when they can help it, dung where they lie: air and 
fresh straw are necessary to keep them healthy. Poverty and filthi- 
ness will produce that loathsome disease, the mange. The kennel, 
therefore, should be the particular care of the sportsman: 


‘Upon some little eminence erect, 

And fronting to the ruddy dawn: its courts, 

On either hand, wide op’ning to receive 

The sun’s all cheering beams, when mild he shines, 

And gilds the mountain tops.’ ” SoMERVIEF. 


A single chestnut or pine tree would give pailing enough to inclose 
a small yard in front of the kennel; the floor of which might be made 
of a few rough movable slabs or planks, that the house might be 
thoroughly cleaned: the great object being warmth, air, cleanliness, 
and freedom from all bad odors tending to impair the scenting powers 
of your dog. 

It is to he remarked as to all the English prints we have seen of 
foxhunting, that in none of them do you see a black tan or a white 
dog—all are pied, or rather flecked, not spotted: yellowish grey and 
blue blotches on a white ground, and always bushy or “rush-grown 
tails.” Though copied in a previous volume, I will here again 
give what is said in the works before me on the shape of the hound. 
The fact is, that two objects being the same in the hound and the 
racehorse,—speed and endurance,—it may be concluded that these 
results are to be obtained by the same conformation. The resem- 
blance is, however, more perfect, as the objects are more identical, 
between the greyhound and the race horse. But a “cold nose,” or 
delicate sense of smell, being a desideratum in the foxhound, there 
is required the largest olfactory organs; and hence the advantage of 
a large head, which in the horse is not accounted either an advan- 
tage or a beauty. 
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SHAPE or THE Foxuounp:—“There are essential points in the 
shape of a hound which ought always to be attended to by a sports- 
man; for if he is not of a perfect symmetry, he will neither run fast 
nor bear much work: he has much to undergo, and should have 
strength proportioned to it. His legs should have the true and pecu- 
liar straightness of nature; his feet should be round and small; his 
toes bony and narrow; his chest deep, and back broad; his head 
(contrary to the generally received opinion) should be large. Such 
young hounds as are out at the elbows, and such as are weak from 
the knee to the foot, should never be taken into the pack. 

Somervile thus describes what he considers as a perfect hound: 





‘See there with count’nance blythe, 

And with a courtly grin, the fawning hound 

Salutes thee cow’ring; his wide op’ning nose 

Upwards he curls, and his large sloe-black eyes 

Melt in soft blandishments and humble joy; 

His glossy skin, or yellow, pied, or blue, 

In lights or shades, by nature’s pencil drawn, 

Reflects the various tints; his ears and legs, 

Fleckt here and there, in gay enamell’d pride, 

Rival the speckled pard; his rush-grown tail 

O’er his broad back bends in an ample arch; 

On shoulders clean, upright and firm he stands; 

His round cat foot, straight hams, and wide-spread thighs, 
And his low-dropping chest, confess his speed, 

His strength, his wind, or on the steepy hill, 

Or far extended plain; in every part 

So well proportioned, that the nicer skill 

Of Phidias himself can't blame thy choice. 

Of such compose thy pack.’ ” 





“No dog,” says the author before us, “can possess a good nose, or 
an exquisite sense of smell, which has not a large head.” 

In subsequent numbers of the Turf Register I shall speak more 
fully of the olfactory nerves of the dog, feeding, breeding, breaking 
and hunting. There shall hereafter be little repetition of what has 
been said in your previous volumes. You must divide what I send 
into portions, to suit your convenience and the taste of your readers. 
My object is to aid you, as well as | can, in encouraging amongst 
gentlemen in the country a fondness for pursuing, in better style, 
an amusement that strengthens the constitution, improves the art of 
riding—improves our courage, promotes generous and social qualities: 
one, in short, that makes us better men and gives us better horses. 
TALLY-HO. 
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SHOOTING FISH! 


Mr. EpirTor: Kaskaskia, ll. July 15, 1833. 
This old picketed town, you know, is situated on the Kaskaskia, 
vulgarly called Okaw river, near the termination of the American 
Bottom—a tract of land not surpassed by the Delta of the Nile in 
fertility. In its vicinity are a number of s/owghs, stagnant ponds or 
lagoons, formed by the overflowing of the Mississippi. The inunda- 
tions of this “king of floods’ are very irregular; sometimes not occur- 
ring once in five years. When they do occur they bring with them 
vast numbers of fish, which, when the waters recede, are left pent 
up in these sloughs; some of which are a mile or more in length, and 
thirty yards or more wide. ‘The water is muddy, and in the middle 
deep; towards the edges shallow, and more transparent. The whole 
tract of country where these sloughs abound is called the Point. 

Half dozing in my room the other day, an old hunter, a friend of 
mine, bursted in, and in his familiar, rough, and “off-hand” way, 
exclaimed: “Ah, my sucker, at your books, are you? I wonder you 
don’t ketch the cholry, eooped up in this pen here. Why don’t you 
come down to the Pint and take some sport?” 

“Sport!” said I, half closing my book, and welcoming my friend: 
“sport, indeed! Whoever heard of sport in the Point, or any where 
else, in the dog days?” 

“Dog days or not, if you like the sport of shooting fish, now’s your 
time. Get your rifle ready, saddle up your horse, and ride down to 
where I live, and P’ll show you what J call sport: for there’s buffalo 
enough there, that you may kill, (sun about an hour high,) to feed all 
Kas’ ky.”” 

“Shooting fish!—buffalo! Why, what do you mean? There’s no 
buffalo in this country,” said I, not exactly comprehending what the 
old man was at. 

“Yes; buffalo fish can be killed in them sloughs, where I live, as 
easy as a painter can lick his paws: for me and John yesterday, in 
less than no time, killed more than we could both ¢ofe.” 

“Ah ha, that’s your sport, is it? Wait a minute, till I can send 
word to C. and G. and get our guns in order, and we’ll be with you 
in a hurry,” said I, pleased at this promise of an interruption to the 
dulness and listlessness in which I had been so long wrapped. De- 
spatching intelligence to my friends C. and G. and getting my horse 
and gun in order, we were soon on the road to the slough, where we 
arrived about an hour before sunset; and sure enough, as the old 
hunter said, there the buffaloes were in shoal water, at the edge of the 
slough, sticking out their noses like so many overgrown bullfrogs~ 
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offering a good mark for the rifle. In a few seconds crack went our guns, 
and as many “monsters of the” slough writhed in their death agony, 
staining the water with their blood, Another and another, in quick 
succession, as fast as we could load and fire, floundered in the slough; 
and before the sun had set many a fish had cause to rue the shooting 


of that day. But few shots were missed, and one of them was by 


the old hunter, who had borrowed one of our guns to show us his 
skill, as “he reckoned he could fan the dander off the town folks at 
shootin, any how.” 

A large fen pounder was seen approaching the shallows, steadily 
and slowly, and with as much pomp as ever buffalo did before him; 
leaving a wake behind that sufficiently indicated his size. Before 
he had brought his nose cleverly to view, the old hunter, taking 
sight more from the wake than any visible part of the fish, “let fly,” 
and just at that instant the scaly buffalo gave a flirt with his tail, and 
was lost in the deep water of the slough; the bullet making a sharp 
and sullen plunge right at the very place where the head of the fish 
had been an instant before. 

“Consarn the buck: I know’d it. The blasted gun made long 
fire. If I'd had my old Dickert* it would have Jin another guess 
sort of a business,”’ said he, much discomposed at his bad success. 

“Never mind, my old sucker,” said C.; “long fire or not, if the 
fish had any manners at all, and stayed where he was, you would 
have hit him toa certainty. It was the fault of the fish altogether 
that you did’nt kill him.” 

“Well, well, that’s nothin: they’re no account no how. Any man 
that knows me, knows that, if ’ve half a chance with my old Dickert, 


Ican hit a squirrel in the eye any time; and as old as I am, I’ll bet 


on’t.”” 

Soothed by this boast of his own skill,—and which none could 
dispute, for he is a first rate shot,—and tiring of the sport, we cheer- 
fully accepted of the old man’s invitation to go to his cabin, near by, 
and “take a drink;” he observing that “he reckoned we did’nt want 
the fish, for they were no account no how, except for the woods’ 
hogs.” 

A gourd full of cool water from the well, with something our host 
called “old Mongahale,” refreshed us very much; and each one was 
very ready to accord with him in opinion, that “a little of it was 
mighty good.” 

While at the cabin, we were much amused at the narration of 
some of the hunting adventures of its loquacious owner, the amuse- 


* The name of the maker, at Lancaster, Pa. 
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ment consisting not so much in the nature of the adventures them- 
selves, as in his peculiar and leather stocking manner of relating 
them. 

“Pve bin,” said he, “more than thirty year in this country, when 

the French owned t’other side; and I’ve hunted in all the timbers 
and prairies of Okaw. [ve camp’d out more than half of my life, 
and am now mighty nigh sixty-three year old. I'd druther live in 
the woods any time, by myself, than on the best [plantation in the 
county; though I’ve got a family, and a decent one, too. I know 
better about the woods, the spring-branches, the deer-licks, and where 
to find deer, than any man in all my knowin; and as for killin deer, 
the best Ingen I ever seed aint a primin to me; though I must allow, 
I can’t shoot now jist as I used to could. I was once,” said he, 
“hunting deer on t’other side of Okaw; and as I was standing ina 
little patch of timber that put out into the prairie, J seed two deer, 
two hundred yards off, feed’n in the open prairie. The prairie had 
been burnt as clean as my hand, and there wa’nt a stick as big as my 
little finger between me and them. Thinks J, I’ll have one of them 
fellers, or die a-tryin. But what to do to keep the deer from seeing 
me, if I moved, I did’nt well know: but I know’d they were mighty 
curous creters, and would stand and look at things they did’nt know 
nothin about. So I takes off my old low pressure (a low crowned 
white hat) and put it on the end of my wiping-stick, and got on my 
belly; and while they were feed’n I crawled along, keeping a bright 
eye on ’em; and every time they looked up towards where I was, I 
bobb’d my hat up and down, jist as a duck does in a thunder storm. 
I seed they noticed it: they’d walk off to the right and left, advancing 
a little, with their big eyes fixed on they did’nt know what, and then 
stop and feed. Then I’d crawl along and crawl along; and when 
they looked up agin, up ’'d bob the hat. They’d look at it—walk 
off agin, comin nearer and nearer, and stop and feed agin; till, 
after a while, acting the same thing over and over, I had crawled, 
and they had got up to see the strange sight near enough for me to 
shoot, when I pulled trigger, and down I drapp’d, in his tracks, a 
great big four pronged buck. And,” said he, “I’d ’ave killed t’other, 
too; for he did’nt think of running away, as he wa’nt a grain skear’d: 
but somehow, in loading my gun, the feller seed me. Hip! how he 
snorted: he flirted up his tail, raised the white flag, and was off in a 
canter.” 

With similar tales were we amused till near dark, when, bidding 
our friend “good evening,” we mounted our horses, and after a brisk 
ride of haif an hour, were back to town, well pleased at the moment 

with our evening’s sport: but when the excitement was over, I, for 
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one, could not help thinking that we had done wrong in destroying, 
for mere sport, so many fish—of no use at this season for the table, 
and not a delicacy at any time. “But,” said the other side, “the 
hogs, you know.”” “Ah, yes, the hogs had a feast.” SIGMA. 





FLY FISHING and Woodcock Eating! 
Mr. Ep:ror: Extract—dated Aug. 23, 1833. 

The trout afforded me fine sport when in Pennsylvania. They 
have greatly increased in numbers and doubled in size: indeed, it 
was arare thing to take a small or indifferent fish. A fly with a 
cream colored wing, over a rust colored body—the sun low in the 
horizon, or behind a cloud, and I was certain of from six to thirty, 
two pound trout, within the hour. 

Woodcock were not so very plenty; but they were in numbers 
sufficient to give good sport, and good eating, too. With three brace 
of fat trout well boiled, and six or eight brace of woodcock cooked 
to a turn, a small party could not fail to make a hearty dinner. 

What fly fisher is that in your last number, who wants to know 
where flies are to be found, &c.? 


JOHN BULL-ISM. 


“The country (North America) is not well calculated for setting- 
dogs, though the Americans occasionally purchase pointers in this 
country, which they sell to advantage on the other side of the At- 
lantic.”? 

[So says a writer in the English Annals of Sporting. Keen sighted 
and enterprising as are the Yankees, we doubt if speculation by im- 
portation of English dogs has ever been undertaken. The truth 
probably is, that a good English pointer would sell for five times as 
much there as in this country; but it is also true that in our country, 
such is the adventitious value derived from the circumstance of im- 
portation, that an inferior horse or dog from abroad, and more espe- 
cially from England, will sell for more than a superior animal in this 
country. Horses and dogs are preserved and bred with more strict 
reference to blood, in each, in England than in any other country— 
hence their superiority. And this again is to be accounted for from 
the overgrown fortunes and immense income of the English noble- 
men and occupants of sinecure offices of great salary. In the year 

1806, on the death of the celebrated sporting giant Daniel Lambert, 
who weighed 739 pounds, and whose coffin when he died, in his for- 


tieth year, consumed one hundred and twelve superficial feet of elm, 
6 v.5 
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his pointers and setters, nine in number, were sold at public auction. 
They averaged upwards of one hundred dollars each. PEG, a setter 
bitch, sold for forty-one guineas, and Bett, a setter dog, for thirty- 
two. In 1808, an action was brought in England to recover the value 
of two sporting dogs. The plaintiff, on a sporting excursion, passing 
near Lord Caudor’s, stepping down to arrange his baggage which had 
got loose, his dogs scattered in the adjoining field after hares. The 
game-keeper shot them. Lord Caudor refused compensation. Lord 
Ellenborough charged the jury that the general order for shooling 
dogs that might trespass, was altogether illegal and unjustifiable— 
that the question was not what value might nominally be attached to 
the dogs as favorites, but what was their real value, and taking that 
for their guide, he thought they ought to give the plaintiff liberal 
compensation. The jury, after half an hour, returned with a verdict 
of £100. 

Touissant said hang up a bag of coffee in hell and some Yankee 
would go there after it—but they won’t go to England to buy dogs 
to sell again.] 





A REMARKABLE FACT IN NATURAL HISTORY! 
Mr. Epiror: Kaskaskia, Ill. July 30, 1833. 

I have noticed but one communication in your useful Magazine of 
which the turkey buzzard of our country* was the subject; and that 
is by Don Juan, in the fourth number of your first volume. That 
bird is certainly one of the most useful we have; and its preservation, 
in some of the western states, is protected by legislative enactments. 
But I am not writing now with a view to amplify its merits, but to 
state a remarkable fact in regard to it, which, though well authenti- 
cated, will doubtless stagger the credulity of most of your readers. 

Major John Pillers,—a farmer of great respectability in this coun- 
ty,—informed me, that while he lived at his father’s in Missouri, 
some twenty years ago, a buzzard was taken alive, having gorged 
itself over a carcase to such a degree as to prevent its flying—its 
weight being too heavy for its wings: when he, together with his 
father, brother, and a neighbor, with a small shoemaker’s awl, ripped 
open its eyes, so that no part of the ball of either remained. The 
head of the bird was then put under one of its wings; in which 
position it remained a few minutes, when, to the surprise of all, he 
gradually relieved his head from his wing, shook himself, as if to 
arrange his disordered feathers, and reappeared with two good sound 
eyes—free from blemish, and possessing in every degree the power 


* Is not this bird the real vulture? 
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of vision! This seemingly cruel experiment was repeated with the 
same bird on different occasions, in the presence of different persons, 
fifty times, and always with the same result; and not the least injury 
appeared to have been occasioned by it. After the lapse of a few 
months, this bird flew away to his accustomed haunts. 

I have mentioned this fact to several persons,—practical, unedu- 
cated men,—who, though they had “never seen the like,”’ expressed 
no surprise or doubt of its truth; but replied, that they bad always 
heard that the down from the inside of a buzzard’s wing was a cure 
for blindness in horses; and one man remarked, that he cured a most 
inveterate case of approaching blindness in himself by it. He pro- 
cured the down, spread it on a bandage, applied it to his eyes, and 
recovered. 

In corroboration of the statement of Major Pillers,—whose depo- 
sition is hereto subjoined,—I can state my own experience on the 
subject. ‘Traveling some three years since in the American Bottom, 
I staid part of a day with a friend of mine, whose step-son had the 
day before taken a half grown buzzard, disabled from flying by over 
eating. So soon as I saw the bird, the above statement of Major 
Pillers came fresh upon my recollection; and, as I had always been 
incredulous, I was determined to put it to the test of experiment, and 
accordingly mentioned the fact to the young gentleman who had the 
bird, and desired him to operate upon it. Having ne sharp pointed 
instrument at hand, other than a common pin, with that he punc- 
tured one of the eyes: the aqueous humor flowed out, a whiteness 
like film came over the eye, and all its lustre instantly disappeared. 
The head was then placed under the wing of the bird, where it 
remained a few minutes only; and when taken out, the eye had 
resumed its usual brilliancy, appearing as sound as the other, with 
not a speck upon it. In this experiment, it is true, the eye-ball was 
not ripped open—that operation seeming too cruel to have my par- 
ticipation; but, as far as it goes, it serves to inspire belief in the state- 
ment of Major Pillers. 

And why should there not be a healing virtue in the down of a 
buzzard’s wing? No man can say why not. Do we know whence 
those animal, mineral and vegetable substances, resorted to for the 
cure of all maladies, derive their healing powers? The fact that 
certain substances possess such qualities has been ascertained by 
experiment; and until that infallible test has disproved the efficacy 
of the down, no one can say it will not cure blindness. And why 
should not the buzzard have the power to reproduce its eyes? There 
are many mysteries in nature that we shall never be able to fathom, 
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It is a mystery that an acorn can develope itself and become an oak; 
that an unsightly and disgusting worm can, in a short time, become 
a most beautiful fly: in short, the whole world is but an open volume 
of mysteries, which all can wonder at, but few can unravel. It is 
true, too, that 


‘There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than have been dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


We know that many insects and reptiles have the power of casting 
their old skin every year and appearing in an entirely new one; that 
the common house spider gets a new skin and a new set of legs every 
year; and that if you pluck off one of its legs, it will, in two or three 
days, have a new one in its place. The shedding the teeth and 
reproduction of the nails, in the human species, are certainly remark- 
able, and would be so considered, were they not of daily occurrence. 
Upon sober consideration, it cannot be regarded more wonderful that 
a buzzard should have the power to reproduce its eyes than a spider 
its skin and legs—a horse his teeth and hoofs—our species their 
teeth and nails, or a deer his antlers. They are all remarkable phe- 
nomena of animal physiology; and as they cannot be accounted for 
on any known principles, we must, with our present limited know- 
ledge of nature and her mysterious operations, be content to know 
the existence of the facts alone. The fact stated in the conclusion 
of the deposition, relative to the bald eagle, has not, I venture to say, 
arrested the attention of any one. Who would believe that the 
feathers of that bird cannot be plucked out? The ideas of feathers 
and plucking are ever associated; yet you cannot get those of the 
bald eagle without taking the skin with them; unless, perhaps, through 
the agency of some chemical application, of which we, “far west in the 
back woods,’ know nothing. SIGMA. 


Deposition of Major John Pillers: 

I, John Pillers, a citizen of Randolph county, Illinois, do depose 
and say, that I am the individual alluded to in the above communi- 
cation, and that the facts stated therein, so far as I am concerned, are 
true in every particular. The experiment of ripping open the buz- 
zard’s eyes, during the time we kept it, from February until May, 
was repeated, I dare say, fifty times; and once, at a log rolling, ten 
times in one day. An old African negro, belonging to Mr. Francois 
Vallé, Sen. of St. Genevieve, named Joseph, (then supposed to be 
upwards of one hundred years old,) first told me of it; and I have 
tried it frequently since, on different buzzards, with the same result. 
This same negro told me that the feathers could not be plucked out 
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of a bald eagle. This is true. You may try it in any way, and scald 
it, and you cannot pull out a feather. Joun PILLERs. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, a justice of the peace of Ran- 
dolph county, this 6th day of August, 1833; and I do further certify, 
that John Pillers, the subscriber to the above, is well known to me 
as a gentleman of character and respectability. 


James Hucues, J.P. (Seal.) 


HUNTING SONG. 
By Dr. SHeripan, THE F'R1END oF SwiFt. 


[The doctor’s father kept a pack of hounds. ‘The son, to the mortification 
of the old man, preferred the dog-kennel to the school; and the sound of 
the horn would have roused him from his bed the coldest day in winter. 
The following song he wrote when he was only twelve years old.] 


Hark! hark! I think I hear the horn, 
That chides my long repose; 

The dew drops twinkle on the thorn, 
The stream in music flows. 

Hark! hark! I hear Black Betsey snort, 
Impatient of the rein: 

When nature thus proclaims the sport, 
Shall man cry out ’tis vain? 


For this she lent the gentle hart 
The vivid lightning’s speed; 

She taught the hare her mazy art, 
And winged the generous steed. 

Let sages then of human race, 
The slaves of musty saws, 

Decry the pleasures of the chase, 
The fruit of nature’s laws. 


The chase supplied our ancient sires 
With food, and raiment too, 

Till cursed ambition fann’d her fires, 
And bent the sounding yew. 

The law stretch’d forth her artful toils, 
And cunning laid her snares, 

And plunder gloried in her spoils, 
And fill’d the world with cares. 

But care does not as yet pursue 
The hunter’s bounding hoof; 

And if he’even takes a view, 
That view must be aloof, 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 





For THE Cenrrat Covurse.—The arrangements for the autumn meet- 
ing having been determined on, we have it in our power to announce to the 
friends of the turf and of fine horses the prospect of the best sport that 
has yet been witnessed. The races on Long Island will have passed, 
with an interval of a week between them and ours on the Central Course. 
This arrangement of the races at Long Island was made, in a spirit of 
liberality, by the proprietor and the members of the club there, expressly 
with a view of allowing all their best horses to come on to the races here. 
It is in this spirit of accommodation, and of promoting the public feeling 
in behalf of the noble amusement of the turf, that all proprietors and clubs 
should act. ‘The large purses offered by Mr. Garrison at the Timonium 
Course, (the week after the Central Course meeting,) will constitute a 
double inducement to sportsmen to come to Baltimore; and since the trou- 
ble and expense of training is the same, the greater the number of prizes 
offered, the higher of course the inducement of gentlemen in Maryland to 
rear blooded horses for sale. It happens too, fortunately, that the time of 
meeting here will interfere with none of the leading tracks in Virginia 
except Fairfield, which is much to be regretted, but could not, it was 
thought, be well avoided. 

Besides the regular bill of fare, which is a rich one, for the Central 
Course, we have little doubt that the poststake and some splendid match 
races will be made up for the same meeting. An eye will be had to that 
at the previous meetings in New York and Virginia. In short, we may 
invite all those, far and near, who would witness the most brilliant display 
of horses that has yet been seen in Maryland, to be in attendance by Mon- 
day, the 14th. ‘They may count with confidence, on seeing stripped, and 
exhibited in all their naked beauty, many figures, female and male, of 
the most perfect model for swiftness and unaffected desire to run away, 
and strength and eagerness to overtake; say, with many others:—Black 
Maria, Medoc, O’Kelly. Niagara, Saint Leger, Shark, Uncle Sam, Paul 
Clifford, Jessup, Cadet, Reform, Tychicus, Mary Randolph, Anvil, Prophet, 
Lexington, Donald Adair, Anna Maria, Henry, Charles Kemble, Ripley, 
Fiirtilla, Tempest, Jackson, Zinganee, Ironette, Arabia Felix, Sally Hor- 
net, Mattaponi, Dolly Dixon, Anne Page, Rolla, Adjutant, Martha Ann, 
Sir Hancock, &c. &c.—all winners, with at least three times as many 
more, who hope to be recorded as winners in the Novernber number of the 
American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. It is safe to predict that 
there will be at least fifty horses of superior character or promise on the 
ground, which would, under the hammer, bring at least one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. We could name ten of the above list that could not be had 
for half that amount; and the sight of which alone, even to a connoisseur 
of horses, careless of the contests that will ensue amongst them, would 
repay for a journey of two hundred miles. 

The poststake proposed for the Central Course (entrance $500, p.p.— 
not less than five to make a race—proprietor to add $500—to close Ist of 
October) is not filled. How easy to name more than five that would make 
a splendid race for the $3000! say Black Maria, O'Kelly, Medoc, Shark, 
Jackson, Uncle Sam, Tychicus, Saint Leger, Jessup, Goliah, Mary Ran- 
dolph, Cadet, Mucklejohn, Zinganee, Busiris, Ace of Diamonds, Reform, 
De Witt Clinton, and others. 


Bactimore Races over THE Centrrat Course, fall meeting, 1833, will 
commence on the third Tuesday in October, (15th,) and continue four days 
at least. 

First day, a most interesting sweepstake, to which there are eleven sub- 
scribers, $500 each, h.f. In this race there is the most promising collection 


of colts that was ever seen in America, viz: 
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Wn. R. Johnson’s filly, full sister to Herr Cline. 

Henry A. Tayloe’s f. Emily Tonson, by Monsieur Tonson, dam Lucy 
Gwynn. 

Edward Parker’s colt, full brother to Pilot. 

C. S. W. Dorsey’s ch. f. by Maryland Eclipse, dam a ‘Tuckahoe mare. 

J.M. Botts’ Gohanna colt, out of Sir Walter's dam. 

James M. Selden’s ch. c. by Monsieur Tonson, out of Adelaide. 

William Wynn’s colt, full brother to Anvil. 

R. F. Stockton’s Monsieur Tonson colt, out of Iris. 

R. L. Stevens’ Henry colt, out of Cinderella. 

A. P. Hamlin’s gr. c. by American Eclipse, out of Empress. 

R. Gilmor, Jr’s gr. c. Cadet, by Medley, out of Sally Walker. 


Second day, for a splendid pair of silver pitchers and waiters, cost $500; 
two mile heats. The winner will be entitled to take the plate or the $500 
at his option. Entrance money depending on the number of subscribers. 

Third day, proprietor’s purse of $500; entrance $20; three mile heats. 

Fourth day, Jockey Club purse of $1000; entrance $30; four mile heats. 

In addition to the above there is a prospect of having a poststake, four 
mile heats, $500 entrance, p.p.—to which the proprietor will add $500, 
provided five subscribers can be procured. Also, a sweepstake for three 
year old colts and fillies; entrance $300, $100 forfeit; four or more to make 
-arace; mile heats. In this there are three subscribers, viz: Wm. Wynn, 
W. R. Johnson and James S. Garrison. 

These two stakes will be open to subscribers until the Ist of October. 

J. M. Sexpen, Proprietor. 





Tue Leonarptown Jockey Cruz.—The citizens of St. Mary’s county, 
Md. have formed a club under this name, and have adopted the rules of 
the Maryland Jockey Club, with but slight variance. The course near 
Leonardtown, where the accommodations for men and horses are good and 
commodious, is in fine order, and will be kept so, and is precisely one mile 
round. The old leaven which remained, has worked this association into 
existence for five years. ‘They have unanimously elected the following 
gentlemen as officers:— 

Henry G.S. Key, President. 

Major Wo. B. Scott, Ist Vice President. 
Ricwarp H. Mies, 2d Vice President. 
GrorGe 8. Leiau, Recording Secretary. 
Henry J. Hearn, Corresponding Secretary. 
Rosert Crane, Treasurer. 

Their first meeting will take place on Tuesday the 15th of October next, 
and continue three days. 

The first day, the sweepstakes for three year olds, eight entries, and 
closed—mile heats. 

The second day, three mile heats, for a purse that will not be less than 
$250—entrance $15. 

The third day, two mile heats, for a purse that will not be less than $150; 
entrance $10; after which a saddle and bridle, &c. provided by the club 
will be run for, entrance $5, except for the unsuccessful colts in the sweep- 
stakes. 


Op ArteL.—A memoir of this celebrated mare is in preparation for an 
early number. The opportunity was taken of her passing through Balti- 
more, returning from her visit to the lamented Sir Charles, to get her like- 
ness taken by Mr. Campbell. It is hoped her liberal owner will order it to 
be engraved. ‘The likeness is admirably true. 
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A CHALLENGE. 


Mr. Eprror: Cumberland, August, 1833. 


Sir,—I offer to run “African Lion,” for any sum from five to five hun- 
dred dollars, against any horse you can produce of his height and weight, 
for a “quarter of a mile,” giving you the world to find one in, and a year 
from now to make the search. You will, therefore, either accept this 
challenge, or leave off abusing my horses.* Grorce Humes. 

P.S. I forgot to mention the height and weight of “African Lion.”— 
He is nineteen hands high, standard measurement,} and weighs by the hay 
scales two thousand one hundred and forty-seven pounds; yet, as I am not 
disposed to throw any unnecessary difficulties in the way, produce a horse 
weighing 2000 pounds, and I will give the 147 pounds. 





Berrranp’s PortRAiture.—An artist is employed in taking it, to be en- 
graved for the Sporting Magazine. But for the cholera in the west, it 
would have ornamented this first number of the fifth volume. 

“A SusscriseR,” inquiring for the pedigree of Young Bedford, and of 
the grandam of Janus, is informed, that his communication has been sent 
to Mr. W. D. Taylor, of Taylorsville. 


At the Oakley stables (H. A. Tayloe’s) are now to be seen the matchless 
Timoleon, the celebrated Autocrat, Ravenswood, (bred by John Randolph, 
Esq.) Tychicus, Multiflora, Petruchio, Emigrant, and several Tonson, Go- 
hanna, Brilliant, Tariff, and other colts and fillies. Some of them des- 
tined to figure on the Central Course next meeting. 

Sypney—Winner of the Jockey Club purse last spring meeting on the 
Central Course, and sold to Mr. Stott of Quebec, has won the only two 
races he has run since his arrival there; one of them a mile out against 
Brilliant, full brother to Arab; the latter was distanced. He is to runagain 
at Montreal this month. 


Roxesy, Mr. Lufborough’s, has been sold for $1000. 





Royat ExtravaGance.—On the marriage of the prince regent of Eng- 
and, (afterwards King George IV.) parliament was called upon to pay his 
private debts, which were found to be of enormous amount, as may be 
imagined; for the bill of his royal highness’ farrier, for horse physic and 
shoeing, was £40,000. What a glorious consummation of human policy 
is a monarchy! How dazzling its trappings in the eyes even of republican 
Americans! What sums they expend—how eagerly they pant—with what 
ecstacy they boast to have been in the real presence of majesty! Yet shall 
the world be cured at last of the King’s evil, by what?—not by the touch 
of royalty, but by the use of—typeEs. 


ExtraorDINaRY Freso Water Fisu.—(Eztract from a letter, dated 
Richmond Co. Va.)—I must now tell you of a fish I had for dinner to-day, 
caught in my mill pond, called carp—by some, the James river chubb. It 
measured two feet in length—six inches in width—sixteen inches with a 
string round its thickest part, and weighed seven pounds and a half. It 
was caught with a perch angle, line and hook, baited with live minnow. 
These fish bite voraciously, and at all times. My man says he has caught 
larger; but this is the first I ever measured or weighed, and would not 
have done so to-day, had I not to write you. 


* In allusion to the denunciation of an advertisement of Grand Bashaw, 
vol. il. page 612. 
t We have reason to believe this is no exaggeration. 
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“Since Sir Charles is no more, it will be gratifying to racers, and others 
concerned in the horse, to know that the celebrated English horse Auto- 
crat wil] soon be at the stables of H. A. 'Tayloe, Esq. of Essex county, Va. 
His pedigree and performances are not surpassed by any horse in the 
country.”—Exztract from the Richmond Whig of June 21, 1833. 


Cuirron, the sire of Tychicus, is now in good health and spirits, and, 
we are authorised to say, may be purchased for the small sum of $350. 





Hore Burier, a man of color, is recommended in strong terms to the 
Editor, thus: 

“I cau recommend him as skillful, sober and industrious. He stands 
very well as a trainer, and has always received the highest wages. If any 
of your friends wish a trainer, you can recommend him. He will go to 
Maryland for a season or two. I cannot hear of a white man who will 
suit you.” 

A good training stable might count on ten or twelve horses each season. 


Racing MemMoraNnpaA—OLDEN TIME. 
(Continued from vol. iv. p. 252.) 


Annapolis, Nov. 6, 1783. 
On Tuesday the Jockey Club purse of sixty guineas was run for, over 
the course near this city, and won by Dr. Bowie’s b. h. Buckskin, beating 
Gen. Cadwallader’s h. Bajazet, and others. Heats four miles. 


Yesterday the subscription purse of £70 was run for, over the same 
course, and won by Mr. Clayton’s b.h. Morick Ball, beating Mr. Bowie's 
h. Little Davy, and others. Heats four miles. 


And this day the subscription purse of £30, for colts, was run for, over 
the same course, and won by Mr. Deakins’ ch. h. Fayette. Heats two 
miles. [Maryland Gazette, Nov. 6, 1783. 


On the 19th of May, 1785, over the course at Annapolis, a match for 
one hundred guineas was run by Mr. Bullen’s h. Brilliant (formerly Mr. 
Ringgold’s) and Mr. Bowie’s h. Little Davy, and won with ease by Little 
Davy. Heats four miles. 


In the autumn of the year 1785, a sweepstake for four hundred and fifty 
guineas was run over the course near Queen Anne, between Mr. Bowie's h. 
Little Davy, Mr. Belt’s h. Chatham, and Mr. Wilkinson’s h. Roebuck.— 
Little Davy won with ease. Heats four miles. 


Annapolis, Oct. 12. 
On Thursday last the Jockey Club purse of one hundred guineas was 
run for over the course near this city, and won by Mr. Pearce’s h. Hotspur; 
beating Mr. Bowie's h. Little Davy, Mr. J. Galloway’s h. Fandango, by 
‘Tanner, and several others. Heats four miles. 


On Friday the subscription purse of £75 was won by Mr. Hammersley’s 
h. Pollydore, beating Paul Jones and others. Heats four miles. 


On Saturday the subscription purse of £35, for colts, was won by Mr. 
Hammersley’s br.c. Spry. 


Yesterday afternoon a match was run over the course near this city for 
one hundred guineas, a single heat of two miles, by Mr Hammersley’s h. 
Spry and Mr. Pearce’s gr. h. Hotspur; and won with ease by Spry. 

| Maryland Gazette, Oct. 13, 1785. 
? V.9 
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Annapolis, Nov. 16. 
On Thursday last the Jockey Club purse of one hundred guineas was 
run for over a course near this city, and won by Mr. ‘Thomas’ h. Spry; 
beating Gen. Morgan’s h. Paul Jones, Mr. Bowie’s h. Sportsman, &c.— 
Heats four miles. 


On Friday the subscription purse of £60 was run for, and won by Mr. 
Ringgold’s h. Brilliant; beating Mr. Chesley’s h. Union, and others. Heats 
four miles. 


On Saturday the subscription purse of £30, for colts, was won by Mr. 
Edelin’s m. Tulip. Heats two miles. 
[Maryland Gazelte, Nov. 16, 1786. 


Curstertown Races.—On Wednesday, November 1, 1786, the Eastern 
Shore Jockey Club purse of sixty guineas, four mile heats, was run over 
an elegant course at the foot of Mount Parnassus, and won by 

Robert Wright’s b. g. Jack Diddle, four years old, by 

- - 3 


Brilliant, - - - - 2 8 & 
Capt. J. Heard’s b. g. Sloven, aged, - - - 41 2 2 
Daniel C, Heath’s gr. h. Badger, aged, —- - 1 3 dis. 
Mr. Hutchings’ b. h. Polydore, six years old, - 2 dis. 


Mr. Ambrose’s ch. m. Nimblefoot came in first the first heat, but wanted 
weight. 
Thursday, Nov. 2. 
The club purse of fifty guineas, two mile heats, was run for on the same 
course, and won by 


Mr. Ambrose’s b. h. Florizel, aged, by ‘Traveler, : $11 
Capt. J. Heard’s b. g. Ball, six years old, - ° .* 28 
Robert Wright’s b. h. Lively, five years old, - ° 2 3 dr. 
Mr. Pearce’s gr.m. five years old, : . - dis. 
Mr. Barry’s bl. h. Blacksnake, aged, - ° - dis. 
Ja. Ringgold’s ch. h. Brilliant, aged, fell and threw his rider 

the first heat, = - - : - - - dis. 


Saturday, November 4, a subscription purse of £20, mile heats, was run 
for over the same course, and won by 


Capt. J. Heard’s Ball, - - - - 4211 
Robert Wright's Lively, - : - - $193 3 
Mr. Ambrose’s ch. m. Nimblefoot, aged, - - 3 $8 dis. 
Mr. Kitchen’s gr. m. five years old, - - - 1 dis. 
Mr. Clayland’s ch. g. six years old, - - 2 dis. 
Mr. Blake’s gr. g. aged, - - dis 


[Maryland Gazette, Nov. 16, 1786. 


Annapolis, Oct. 25. 
On Thursday last the Jockey Club purse of one hundred guineas was 
run for over a course near this city, and won by Mr. Edelin’s m. Tulip; 
beating Co]. Thomas’ horse Spry, and others. Heats four miles. 


On Friday the subscription purse of £60 was run for over the same 
course, and won by Mr. Morgan’s h. Shakspeare; beating C. Duvall’s h. 
Slippery Jack and Notley Young’s bl. h. by Lindsey’s Arabian, and others. 
Heats four miles. 


On Saturday the give and take purse of £30 was won by Mr. Brookes 
h. Cincinnatus. [Maryland Gazette, Oct. 25, 1787. 
(To be continued. ) 
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RACING CALENDAR. 





Tureer Rivers (U. C.) Races 
Commenced on Thursday, July 25, 1833. 


First day, a silver cup; entrance $20; open to all horses bred in the pro- 


vince of Lower Canada, that never won match, plate or sweepstakes; two 
mile heats. 


I. Bell’s b. m. Columbine, four years old, 9 st. Slbs.  - 211 
P. B. Dumoulin’s b. g. Tinker, four years old, 9st.3lbs. - 1 2 dr. 
Mr. Kauntz’ ch. f. Maria, four years old, by American Eclipse, 


dam Clio, by Sir Archy, 9st. 3 lbs. - 3 dis. 
Hon. M. Bell’s ch. c. three years old, by Cock of the Rock, 

dam Berwickshire Lass, 8 st. 2 lbs. m 4 dis. 
A. Patterson’s ch. m. Polly Fisher, aged, 10 st. - 5 dr. 
Miss Montour’s b. h. four years old, 9st. 3lbs. —- - 6 dis. 


Time, first heat, 5m. 30s.—second ‘heat, 5m. 43s. 


Same day, the ladies’ purse, $50; entrance $10; one mile and a distance; 
weight 10st. 


Mr. Kauntz’ ch. m. Lady Heron, - . 


- , 3 
Mr. McAuly’s d. m. Clara Fisher, aged, - - - 22 
R. Pratt’s r.m. Lady Love, five years old, - - $ dis. 
Hon. M. Bell’s b. g. Huntsman, (late Vulcan,) aged, - dr. 
O. Griffing’s b. g. Tinker, four years old, - dr 


Time, first heat, 2m. 14s.—second heat, 2 m. 25s. 


Same day, St. Maurice stakes, $40; entrance $5; one mile and a distance. 


Mr. Patterson’s ch. g. Sleepy John, aged, 10st. - - 1 1 
Miss Montour’s b. h. Woodpecker, aged, 10st. : . &s 
Mr. Griffing’s ch. g. Walter, aged, 10 st. - - dr. 
H. McAuly’s Clara Fisher, - - dr. 


Time, first heat, 2m. 10s.—second heat, 2 m. 20s. 


Second day, a purse of twenty sovs.; open to all horses bred in the Dis- 
trict of Three Rivers, that never won match, plate or sweepstakes; entrance 
$10; one mile and a distance. 


Hon. M. Bell’s Huntsman, 10st. - 


1 
Mr. Judah’s gr. c. Dot-and- carry-One, three years ¢ old, by Eagle, 
dam Lark, 8st. 2lbs. ° 


0 
Miss Montour's b. c. Snap, four years old, 9 st. 3 Ibs. - - bit. 
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Same day, Three Rivers stakes, $120; entrance $20; open to all horses; 
two mile heats. 


Mr. Patterson’s Sleepy John, 10st. - - - cs 
Mr. Kauntz’ ch. g. Waverley, - : - - 2 : 
3 adr. 


Miss Montour’s Woodpecker, 10st. - - - 
Time, first heat, 4m. 15s.—second heat, 4m. 24s. 


Same day, the beaten plate; entrance $5; open to all horses that have 
been beaten at the meeting; weights handicapped by the stewards—mares 
and geldings allowed 3 |bs.; one mile and a distance. 

on by Waverley. 
Course thirty yards over a mile and all sand. 


Quesec (ZL. C.) Races 


Commenced August 14, 1833. ‘The weather was uafavorable, and the 
attendance by no means as numerous as usual. 


The merchants’ purse of $300; two mile heats. 

Mr. Stott’s b.c. Sidney, four years old, by Sir Charles, - 

Mr. Patterson's ch. g. Sleepy John, aged, —- - - 

Mr. Kauntz’ ch. m. Lady Heron, aged, : - - r. 

Sidney was the favorite, and came to the post in capital condition: he is 
a neat, compact horse, gallops in very handsome style and does his work 
well. The first heat was won by two lengths; the second by nearly halfa 
distance. The pace was not fast. ‘The time given to us by a gentleman 
in the stand was 4m. 27s. the first heat, and 4m. 35s. the second heat.— 
The course was very heavy. Sleepy John did not realize the expectations 
his running at Three Rivers had raised. The winner was ridden by Dunn. 


Qo = 


Trial stakes of $70; one mile heats. 


Mr. McGrath’s b. g. Oakstick, five years old, — - - 1 1 
Dr. Caldwell’s b. f. Signora, four years old, - > - 2 2 
Mr. Palmer’s b. g. Sambo, five years old, - - 3 dr. 


This race was the only one which afforded sport, and Signora was the 
favorite before starting. Mr. McGrath’s Oakstick, however, had backers 
who were confident of suecess. He is smaller than the filly, but proved 
himself a game little horse, winning his race cleverly in two as close heats 
as could well be run. The first heat was won by less than a neck; the 
second by a length. Both horses were well jockied: John Connell ‘rode 
the winner, and Dunn the mare, who did all he could to win, and rode with 
great judgment. 


Quebec plate of $70; two mile heats. 
Mr. Kauntz’ ch. g. Waverley, aged, - - 1 1 
Mr. Stott’s ch. h. “Tecumseh, six years old, by Sir Walter, - dis. 


This race did not excite much expectation, and in the end proved no 
race at all: for, in running the second round of the first heat, a man impru- 
dently crossing the course threw down Mr. Stott’s horse: the poor fellow 
was mortally “hurt, and remained for some time insensible. No blame 
attaches to the jockey: neither horse or rider received any injury. 

So ended the first day’s races: worse sport we have seldom witnessed. 
There was a want of horses; and those which were brought, with the 
exception of the entry for the trial stakes, did not come well together. 
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Stud of Benjamin Milner, Esq. of 
Richmond, Kenn. 


Mamerino, b. m. foaled in 1816, 
by Gallatin; dam by Pegasus; gran- 
dam by Col. Sims’ Wildair. 

Her produce: 

1823; b. m. Betsey Lee, by Con- 
tention. 

1824; b. m. Mary Jones, by Con- 
tention. 

1825, missed to Director. 

1826, ch. h. Saladin, by Director. 

1827, not put. 

1828; b. c. by Bertrand. Sold to 
Capt. John White. 

1829; b.c. by Bertrand. Sold to 
John Hutchcraft. 

1830, missed to Bertrand. 

1831; b.c. by Bertrand. 

1832; b. f. by Kosciusko. Sold to 
Capt. John White. 

1833; b. c. by Kosciusko. 

Betsey Ler’s sors 


1828; b. f. by Bertrand. Dead. 

1829; b. f. by Bertrand. Sold to 
John Hutchcraft. 

1830; b. c. by Bertrand. Sold to 
John White. 

1831; b.f. by Bertrand. Dead. 


1832; ch.c. by Kosciusko. 

1833; b. c. by Kosciusko, and put 
back. 

Mary Jones’ produce: 

1829; ch. c. by Hephestion. Sold 
to John Hutchcraft. 

1830; b.f. by Bertrand. Sold to 
John Hutchcraft. 

1831; b.c. by Bertrand. Dead. 

1832; b.c. by Kosciusko. Sold to 
Capt. John White. 

1833; b.c. by Kosciusko, and put 
back. 


Blooded stock belonging to Col. John 
MacLeod, of Bona Vista, Johnston 
county, NV. C. 

1. Henrietta, b. m. foaled in 
autumn of 1823; got by Timoleon; 
dam by Young Tupp; grandam by 
Umpire; g. g. dam by Grey Diomed, 
&c. Young Tup was by imp. Tupp; 
(imported by William Smally, Esq., 
now of Spotsylvania county, Va., in 





the ship General Lincoln, in 1801; 
was by Javelin, out of Flavia, &c. 
Javelin by Eclipse, &c. See English 
Stud Book;) Young Tupp’s dam by 
Mask; grandam by Rockingham, g. 
grandam by Dabster, &c. Mask 
was by imp. Shark, out of old Vira- 
go. Rockingham by old Fearnought, 
&c. Umpire was bred by the father 
of the Hon. Linn Banks, of Virginia; 
was got by imp. Shark, out of a Celer 
mare. 

Her produce: 

1828, April 6, (Easter Sunday 
night;) ch. c. Festival, by American 
Eclipse. 

1830, May 23; b. c. Burns, by Sir 
Archy. Died June 23, 1831, of dis- 
temper. 

1832; missed to Monsieur Tonson. 

1833, May 24; b. f. by American 
Eclipse, and is now with him 

2. Sucxey Woon, alias Cateut, 
gr. m. foaled spring of 1820; got by 
King Herod; dam by Atkins’ Shark; 
grandam by Huckaby’s Wildair; g. 
grandam by Benedict; g. g. grandam 
Poll, a double Janus mare. King 
Herod by old Diomed, &c. 

Her produce: 

1827, April 10; gr. f. by Hercu- 
les—-blind. 

1829; cast a foal by Hercules. 

1830, March 26; gr. f. by Holmes’ 
Archy. 

1832, missed. 

1833, with American Eclipse. 

3. B. f. foaled in spring of 1830; 
got by Holmes’ Sir Archy, out of a 
fine mare. Pedigrees unknown.— 
Dam died same year. 


Stud of Charles S. W. Dorsey, of El- 
licott’s Mills, Md. 

1. Ch. m., foaled 1816; (bred by 
Dr. Arthur Pue;) by Tuckahoe; dam 
full sister to Norwood’s Bonaparte, 
by Grey Diomed; grandam by Match- 
em; g. grandam by Marius; g. g. 
grandam by Silverheels; g. g. g. 
grandam by Crab; g. g. g. g. gran- 
dam out of an imported mare, by an 
imported Barb horse. (Vide the cer- 
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tificate of the breeder, in possession 
of Charles S. W. Dorsey.) 

2. B. m. Younea Jessig, foaled 
1820; (bred by Gen. James Sewell;) 
by Gen. Ridgely’s Telegraph, (for 
whose pedigree, vide American Turf 
Register, vol. i. p. 472;) dam Lady 
of the Lake, by Hickory; grandam 
Maid of the Oaks, by imp. Spread 
Eagle. (Vide American Turf Re- 
gister, vol. ii. p. 265; also the cer- 
tificate of the breeder, in possession 
of Charles 8. W. Dorsey.) 

3. B. m., foaled 1822; (bred by 
James Howard, Esq.) by Ogle’s Os- 
car; dam Milkmaid, by Hickory; 
grandam Col. J. Hoomes’ imp. mare 
Trumpetta. (Vide the certificate of 
the breeder, in possession of Charles 
S. W. Dorsey.) 

Produce of the above mares: 

1830: 

Br. c. by Maryland Eclipse, out of 
No. 3. 

Ch. f. Ann Page, by Maryland 
Eclipse, out of No. 1. 

1831: 

B.c. by Industry, out of No. 3. 

B:c. by Industry, out of No. 2. 
1832: 

B. f. by imp. Apparition, out of 
No. 1. 

Br. f. by imp. Apparition, out of 
No. 3. 

B. c. by imp. Apparition, out of 
No. 2. 

1833; 

B. f. by Sussex, out of No. 1. 

B.c. by Sussex, out of No. 2. 

Ch. c. by Sussex, out of No. 3, 

The above brood mares are stinted 
to Medley. 


AMERICAN 





Pedigrees of the stock of horses of 
George Jefferson, deceased. 

SyMMETRY, an imp. mare. 

Her produce: 

1. Ch. f. by imp. Buzzard. Sold 
to Col. Mark Alexander, (date not 
recollected.) In foalto Shylock, with 
an Archy filly by her side.—(For 
further particulars, see Am. ‘Turf 
Reg. vol. i. p. 622.) 

2. Ch. c. Walk-in-the-Water, by 
Bedford. 


3. Bl. f.by Sir Harry. Sold to W. 
Cotton. 
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4. Ch. f. by Sir Archy. Sold to 


John G. Jefferson. 

Produce of the Buzzard mare be- 
fore Col. Alexander bought her: 

1. Ch. c. Sambo, by Sir Archy. 

2. Ch.f. by Sir Archy. Sold with 
her to Col. Alexander. 

Produce of the Sir Harry mare: 

1, Ch. f. by Ball's Florizel. Sold 
to Nicholas E. Davis. 

2. B. f. by Shylock. Sold to the 
same. 

Given under my hand, this 22d of 
January, 1833. 

SAMUEL JEFFERSON, 
Who was manager for Geo. Jefferson, 
deceased, 

Symmetry, ch. f. (bred by Sir C. 
Bunbury in 1782,) by Alexis; dam 
Grace, by Snap; grandam Pussey, by 
Regulus--'Traveler--Hartley’s Blind 
Horse--Grasshopper. 

[English Stud Book, third edition, 
1827, vol. i. p. 288.] 





Horses belonging to Charles Yancey, 
Esq. of Buckingham Co. Va, 

Satupa, ch. m. by Timoleon, (he 
by Sir Archy;) purchased of Francis 
Thornton, Esq. of North Carolina, 
for $800. Sold to Hamilton Wilkes, 
Esq. of New York, for $1000: in 
foal to Jolinson’s Medley, October, 
1830. 

Betsey Watker, ch. m. (pur- 
chased of John B. Christian, Esq. of 
New Kent couniy, Va.) by Francis- 
co, by imp. Hamilton, (for whose 
pedigree, see Stud Book;) her dam 
by Ball’s Florizel, by Sir Archy; 
grandam the celebrated Nightingale 
mare of Dr. Dixon’s, by Chanticleer; 
g. grandam by Wingyfeet, by Jolly 
Roger; g. g. grandam Melpomene, 
by Burwell’s Traveler; g. g. g. gran- 
dam Virginia, by Mark Antony; g. 
g. g. g. grandam imp. Polly Byrd, by 
Aristotle. 

Francisco, out of the same cele- 
brated Nightingale mare; for refer- 
ence to her pedigree, see Stud Book. 

Her produce: 

Ch. c. foaled April, 1830, by Hot- 
spur; he by Timoleon; he by the fa- 
mous Sir Archy; dam by Sir Arehy; 
grandam by imp. Magic; g. grandam 
by Wildair; g. g. grandam by Fear- 
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nought; g. g. g. grandam by Mark 
Antony. 

Put to Monsieur Tonson in 1830— 
failed; also to Gohanna, in 1831— 
failed: in 1832 died. 

Satiy Fuinn, by the celebrated 
Virginian, by Sir Archy; her dam by 
Shylock, he by imp. Bedford; her 
grandam by imp. Diomed, a full sis- 
ter to Peacemaker, by Diomed, and 
called an Apollo mare. 

Her produce: 

Dark gr. f. foaled March 28, 1831, 
by Johnson’s Medley, out of the dis- 
tinguished Reality, by Sir Hal. 

B. c. foaled April 29, 1832, by Go- 
hanna, one of the best sons of Sir 
Archy, out of Merino Ewe. 

Ch. f. by Sir Charles, by Sir Ar- 
chy; his dam by imp. Citizen, who 
was by Pacolet; he by Blank, who 
was by the Godolphin Arabian. His 
dam was, on the dam side, by Citi- 
zen—Commutation—imp. Daredevil 
—imp. old Shark—imp. old Fear- 
nought—imp. mare Jenny Dismal, by 
old Dismal. (See Am. Turf Reg. 
vol. i. p. 368.) She is now with 
Greybeard, by Kosciusko. 





Stud of Dr. Geo. Smith, of Warren 
county, Miss. 

1. Sarty Mac tin, by Sir Archy; 
her dam by imp. Bedford—Daredevil 
—-Shark—Americus-- Valiant--Jolly 
Roger—Aristotle——Janus. 

She is now in foal by Luzborough. 

2. Sir Hat mare, out of the Bed- 
ford, as above. Sold to William H. 
Gee of Alabama, and is the dam of 
his fine running horse by Crusher. 

3. Greasy Burcner, by Sir Ar- 
chy; own brother to Sally Maclin.— 
Sold to J. R. Chambliss, of Greens- 
ville. 

4. Acres Wyatt, by Constitu- 
tion-—Bedford--famous running mare 
old Agnes, by Bellair—Wiidair— 
Young Fearnought—Godolphin— 
Hob or Nob--Jolly Roger—Valiant 
--Tryall. 

Put to Leviathan. 

5. Macnouia, by Warbler; dam 
by Strap; grandam Vesta, (Sir Solo- 
mon’s dam,) by Dreadnought--imp 
Clockfast—Americus--Traveler. 
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Colt, out of a mare owned by Capt. 
R. Walker. (See vol.i. p. 113.) 

In 1833 she produced a colt or filly 
by Emigrant, a thoroughbred son of 
Virginian, and was put to imp. Le- 
viathan. 





Stud of George B. Cary, Esq. of 
Southampton, Va. 

1. Marp or THE Brook (raised 
by Benjamin Shepherd, of Henrico 
couuty, Va.) was got by Sir Alfred; 
dam by Phenomenon, grandam by 
imp. Diomed—Shark—Medley. The 
Medley mare was purchased of Ralph 
Warmely, Esq. by E. Smock, late of 
Fairfield, Va. for $700, as a brood 
mare. 

Phenomenon was raised by the 
late Jos. Mayo, of Henrico county, 
Va. and trained and run with success 
by the late Miles Selden. He was 
got by imp. Wonder; his dam by 
Daredevil—Mark Antony--old Fear- 
novght—old Flimnap—old Aristotle, 
out of an imp. mare. 

Her produce: 

2. 1830, ch. f. by Arab. 

3. 1831, ch. f. by Sir Archy. 

4. 1832, ch. f. by Merlin. 

5. 1833, ch. f. by Sir Charles. 

Maid of the Brook is now in foal 
by imp. Luzborough. 





Blooded stock the property of Wm. 
H. Chambers, near Natchez, Miss. 

Miss Barrey, foaled in 1820, by 
imp. Boaster; her dam (who was the 
dam of Haney’s celebrated Maria) 
was by Bellair; he by old Medley; 
her grandam by old Wildair; her g. 
grandam by imp. Othello; her g. g. 
grandam out of imp. mare Blossom. 

Her produce: 

1827, March; gr. c. Medley, by 
Palafox. 

1828, missed to Bertrand. 

1829, May; b. f. Natchez Belle, by 
Seagull. For sale, price $1250; very 
fleet. 

1830, April; gr. c. Little Red, by 
Mercury. Sold to Col. Bingaman at 
two years old, untried, for $1000 
cash. 

1831, missed. 

1832; gr. f. Alice Gray, by Mer- 
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cury. Sold at eight months old, to 
Col. Bingaman, fur $500 cash. 

1833, May; gr. c. by Medley.— 
Sold, at nine days old, for $300. 

Miss Bailey is now with Caswell, 
farmed out at $500 the season. 

J. G. Chalmers, Esq. in offering 
his stock for sale, among others, gives 
the following pedigree of Mulatto 
Mary, viz: “Got by old Sir Archy; 
her dam by Orion; grandam by imp. 
Wildair; Orion by imp. Stirling; dam 
by imp. Wildair;” and refers to Har- 
rison and West. The writer knows 
nothing of Mulatto Mary, but knew 
Orion well. He was got by imp. 
Stirling, and came out of Flower; 
was a bright bay, and foaled 1801, 
in the county of Halifax, N. C. the 
property of Jos. Jno. Williams, Esq. 
In 1805 the dam was sold to Mr. E. 
Williams, and taken to Tennessee. 
The following is her pedigree and 
produce. 

Frower, b. m. by old Wildair; 
dam by Maclin’s Fearnought; gran- 
dam by Junius, out of Col. Bland’s 
imp. mare Dutchess. 

1799, f.--Dr. Fisher. 

1800, b. c. by Marsk, ) 
(son of Shark.) 

1801, b.c. Oricon, by 


imp. Stirling. 
1803, br. c. by imp. J. J. Wil- 
Saljtram. items. 


1804, b. f. Harriet { 
Eaton, by imp. Ceeur de 
Lion. 

1805, ch. f. by Coeur 
de Lion. 

1806, b. f. by Cour 
deLion. Died young. 

1807, b. f. by Ceur 
de Lion. 

From 1800 to 1805 they were 
bred in Halifax county, N.C. The 
two last in Davidson county, ‘Tenn. 

Panton. 





E. Williams. 





Maysville, Ken. June, 1833. 

The Editor of the Turf Register 
will oblige several of his subscribers 
by recording the pedigree of Craig’s 
Alfred, as extracted from an old 
horsebill, printed in the year 1801, 
which has been inclosed to me by 
Mr. John Craig, the gentleman that 


AMERICAN TURF 


REGISTER. {Sept. 1833. 
imported him from Virginia in the 
year ’99. 

“Craie’s ALrreD, by Hart’s old 
Medley; dam by Col. Sims’ old Wild- 
air, sire of Rosella and Pursebearer; 
grandam by Sloe, who was by old 
Partner, out of Gen. Nelson’s imp. 
mare Blossom, which was the dam 
of the famous horse Rockingham; g. 
grandam by imp. Valiant; g.g. gran- 
dam by old Fearnought.” 

Yours, &c. 

TxHos. MARSHALL. 


Mercutio, dk. b. four years old, 
by Hotspur; dam by Sir Alfred; gran- 
dam by imp. Spread Eagle; g. g. 
dam by imp. Highflyer; g. g. g. dam 
Flower, an imported mare of the 
Janus stock. Hotspur by ‘Timoleon; 
dam by Sir Archy. 

James Sempte, Jr. 
Williamsburg, Va. May, 1833. 


Nancy Bywe tt (imported by the 
father of Gen. Lloyd) was bred by 
James Hopper; got by Fenwick’s 
famous Matchem, which was got by 
old Cade, son of the Godolphin Ara- 
bian, out of Roxana, by the Bald 
Galloway. Her dam by Goliah, son 
of Fox; Redrose, son of old True 
Blue; Curwen’s Spot; Hip; Dods- 
worth, out of a Layton Barb mare. 
Nancy ran at Petersburg in 1770. 

FrearnovuGut (Batte and Maclin’s) 
—first called Young Fearnought— 
was bred by Mr. Edwards, of Bruns- 
wick county, Va. and purchased, at 
his sale, by Batte and Maclin. He 
was got by imported Fearnought; 
his dam (a dark chestnut mare, bred 
by Mr. Curgan, of England, in 1767, 
and imported by Col. Charles Mayle, 
of Norfolk, Va. at whose sale she 
was purchased by Mr. Edwards, in 
1775 or 1776) was got by Alfred, son 
of Sedbury; grandam (a dark chest- 
nut, bred by Curgan in 1754) by old 
Cade; Flying Childers, Squirrel, Mix- 
bury, Terror; Hutton’s Bay Barb, 
out of a natural Barb mare. 

Wuynor, b. h. (bred in Maryland, 
run by Gov. Eden in 1762, and after- 
wards carried to 'Tennessee,) was 
got by imported Fearnought; his dam 
by imp. Othello, out of a thorough- 
bred mare. 
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